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Widespread use has demonstrated that 


hotels and restaurants find gas equipment 
the most efficient and satisfactory fer the 
cooking and serving of food. 

The Sexton line of Gas Ranges and 
Appliances for Hotels, Restaurants and 
Institutions is a valuable aid in the fur- 
ther development of this desirable market 
for gas. Built to a high standard of 
quality, the satisfactory service they give 
continually demonstrates the advantages 
of gas equipment, when correctly designed 


and properly installed. 
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See our exhibit, Booth 212, at the American Gas Association Convention, Atlantic 


City, October 12th to 16th, or write us for Catalog No. 100. 


S. B. SEXTON STOVE & MFG. CORP. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
Established 1839 


Gilbert C. Shadwell, New York and New Jersey Representative 
601 Camp Building, 724-6 Cortlandt St., New York City 
The T. G. Arrowsmith Co., Pacific Coast Representative 

135 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 
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Gas Predominates Over Oil 
Keynote of General Meeting—H. C. Abell 


Outstanding among an impos- 
ing and brilliant list of papers 
and reports presented at the first 
general session of the American 
Gas Association’s Seventh Annual 
Convention yesterday morning, 
was that given by Henry L. Do- 
herty, President of H. L. Do- 


herty & Co., of New York City. 
The session was held in Conven- 
tion Hall at the ocean end of the 
Steel Pier and when President 
H. C. Abell called the meeting to 
order at 10 o’clock, the huge au- 
ditorium was filled to capacity by 
executives of the gas industry 
from every part of the country. 
Following the reading of a 
number of telegrams from dele- 
gates unable to attend, and the 
extending of an official welcome 
to those present by President 
Abell, a general review of the 
year’s work was outlined by Sec- 
retary-manager Alexander For- 
ward. The key note of the secre- 
tary’s address was sounded in his 
opening remark. He said: “We 
here pass another milestone in the 
history of this association, a year 
successful as measured by every 
test — gratifyingly increasing 
membership, wise and _ skillful 
leadership by officers and direc- 
tors, generous and effective com- 
mittee service, loyal and enthusi- 
astic support from the industry 
generally, and built on these, a 
confident appreciation of our fu- 
ture and determination to meet 
the expanding needs of the Amer- 
ican people whom we serve.”’ 


Re-elected President 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 
HAS INCREASED 


In support of the optimism ex- 
pressed in the foregoing, Secre- 
tary Forward stated that the as- 
sociation membership had been 
increased the past year by the 
addition of twenty gas com- 
panies, four holding companies, 
sixty-one manufacturer com- 
panies, and 515 individual mem- 
bers. The increase in manufac- 
turer companies and individual 
members, it was reported, was 
double that of the preceding 
year. Turning now to a consider- 
ation of production and sales fig- 
ures for the past year, Mr. For- 
ward stated that during the year 
1924 the manufactured gas in- 
dustry produced 441,381,000,000 
cu. ft., an increase of 23,381,000,- 
000 cu. ft. over the preceding 
year. Sales in 1924 were esti- 
mated to be 405,200,000,000 cu. 
ft., representing an increase over 
1923 of 20,478,000,000 cu. ft. In 
concluding his report, the secre- 
tary-manager stated that the 
foregoing figures easily demon- 
strated a healthy and essentially 
stable business condition of the 
industry. 


TREASURER BRUNDAGE 
REPORTS 
Following acceptance of the 
report submitted by Mr. Forward, 
Treasurer H. M. Brundage, of the 
Consolidated Gas Co., of New 
York City, submitted some inter- 


esting figures on the financial 
condition of the _ association. 
Total assets of the organization 
were given as slightly in excess of 
$100,000.00. Gross receipts for 
the current fiscal year were $351,- 
805.16, the balance after dis- 
bursements were made (as of 
Sept. 30, 1925) being $9,130.13, 
an increase over the preceding 
year of some $7,000. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS OF THE 
GAS INDUSTRY 


In short address, entitled “The 
Present Problems of the Gas In- 
dustry,” R. M. Searle, President 
of the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y., expressed the opinion that 
there was not the slightest dan- 
ger ahead for the gas industry. 
In asking for greater co-operation 
from the industry, however, Mr. 
Searle asked the delegates to take 
as their motto, the phrase, “On 
and On.” He tempered his gen- 
eral remarks of optimism, how- 
ever, by stating that there were 
two very serious problems con- 
fronting the industry today. First, 
he impressed on his hearers the 
necessity for greater experi- 
mental work in the laboratory to 
improve existing equipment and 
to this end he asked that every 
co-operation be given for duplica- 
tion of experimental work thru- 
out the country. Second, he stated 
that it was a prime essential in 
goining the good will of the con- 
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suming public that each individ- 
ual company leave no stone un- 
turned in removing obsolete 
equipment from the home. “‘Gas,” 
Mr. Searle concluded, “offers the 
greatest service ever given man- 


kind. 
THE RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 

R. W. Gallagher, chairman of 
the Laboratory Managing Com- 
mittee of Cleveland, Ohio, next 
briefly reviewed the founding of 
the laboratory, the circumstances 
which made its organization 
necessary together with a brief 
outline of the work now being 
done and plans for future de- 
velopment work. Perhaps some- 
what to the disappointment of his 
hearers, Mr. Gallagher stated 
that he personally doubted if the 
laboratory would ever be entirely 
self-supporting. 

Mr. Doherty, as the principal 
speaker of the meeting was next 
introduced to the delegates by 
Mr. Abell. The latter in his in- 
treductory remarks said that 





MARTIN J. INSULL 
Vice-Pres. Middle West Securities 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Doherty had gladly consent- 
ed to address the meeting and as- 
sured his hearers that all would 
benefit greatly by what they were 
about to hear. Mr. Doherty in 
his opening remarks apologized 
for the general uncompleted fea- 
tures of the address that he had 





to give, but said that he had for- 
gotten about making the promise. 
“Any rate,” he said, “while I do 
not doubt Mr. Abell’s statement, 
I do not think I was present when 
the promise was made.” 


GAS AND OIL 


Mr. Doherty first briefly con- 
sidered the relative strength of 
the gas and oil industries and at 
times went deeply into the tech- 
nical and chemical manufactur- 
ing processes involved. Later, 
Mr. Doherty brought out many 
points of direct interest to gas 
manufacturers. He stated, for 
instance, that while the oil indus- 
try had not been a serious com- 
petitor in the past of gas, that 
from now on, it promised to be a 
very serious competitor indeed. 
Again, he criticized the Govern- 
ment regulations on B. T. U stand- 
ards, stating that the present 
high standards demanded led to 
extensive waste of national re- 
sources. Mr. Doherty further 
put forth his belief that in years 
to come the oil and gas industries 
would benefit greatly by combin- 
ing forces and in educating the 
public to the proper use of the 
respective fuels. 


MR. DOHERTY TAKES ISSUE 
WITH OIL INSTITUTE 


The real crux of Mr. Doherty’s 
remarks were reached in the lat- 
ter part of his address when he 
took direct issue with the recent 
findings of the American Petro- 


leum Institute concerning the na- 
tion’s oil supply. In pointing out 
the fallacy of these findings, Mr. 
Doherty said: 

“As to our future oil supply, 
the situation is truly alarming,” 
Mr. Doherty said. “A committee 


SAMUEL T. BODINE 
President U. G. I. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


of directors of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute started out with 
the avowed intention of proving 
that we had an ample supply of 
natural petroleum oil. They have 
published their report in a book 
of more than two hundred and 


(Continued Page 372) 





Commercial Men Discuss Sales 
Problems 


Robert J. Canniff 


The Commercial Section met 
yesterday afternoon to nominate 
and elect officers for the coming 
year and to listen to several very 
interesting addresses. Retiring 
Chairman James P. Hanlan called 
the meeting to order and called for 
the report of the nominating com- 
mittee. 

Robert J. Canniff, Central Hud- 
son Gas and Electric Company, 


Elected Chairman 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was nomi- 
nated as chairman; J. J. Burns, 
the Laclede Gas Light Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., vice chairman. 
They were unanimously elected. 
The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was made by J. E. Davies, 
chairman of that committee. 


THE JOB AHEAD IN SELLING 


The first speaker was R: J. Can- 
niff, the now chairman, who deliv- 
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ered an address on “The Job 
Ahead in Selling.” 

Mr. Canniff gave a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the domestic sales 
problem. He said that of the do- 
problem. He said that men of vis- 
ion must lead in the commercial 
end of the gas business. The ina- 
bility of gas men to get together 
and view the sales problem in the 
correct light are important fac- 
tors in retarding the growth of the 
gas industry. He said: “The in- 





R. L. CANNIFF 
New Chairman of Section 


dustry needs men who are willing 
to dream dreams, men who are 
willing to conduct some commer- 
cial experiments—men who will 
try once and still again, men big 
enough to co-operate for the ad- 
vancement of the industry as a 
whole.” . He emphasized the im- 
portance of honor service, of radio 
broadcasting, national advertising 
and the gold star trade-mark 
movement. 


ORGANIZING THE SALES 
DEPARTMENT 


The next speaker was Prof. 
Melvin T. Copeland, Director of 
the Bureau of Business Research 
of Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, who de- 
livered a talk on “Organizing the 
Sales Department.” Despite his 
own deprecation of his lack of 
technical knowledge of gas prob- 
lems, Prof. Copeland appeared to 
have a very keen insight into the 
difficulties of the industry. 

“T have only a layman’s knowl- 


edge of gas,” said Prof. Copeland, 
and then went on to demonstrate 
that his understanding of the busi- 
ness was by no means a superficial 
one. “Just because gas can be 
bought only from the gas company 
is no reason for the gas company 
to rest on its laurels,” he said. 
“There may be no competition 
within the industry, but there is 
plenty of competition from outside 
sources and it is up to the gas in- 
dustry to look forward, and begin 
to merchandise. Gas men are not 
as good merchandisers as are most 
other modern industries. The gas 
company is suffering from a tradi- 
tion. That tradition is that mer- 
chandising effort is not essential 
for the gas industry because con- 
sumers can buy gas elsewhere. 
But the industry is here mistaken. 
Wants for gas do not arise auto- 
matically any more than do wants 
for any other commodity. The de- 
sire must be stimulated. After 
the want is aroused and satisfied 
the customer must be not only 
pleased, but enthusiastic, and must 
be a word-of-mouth advertiser for 
gas.” 


TRAINING OF METER 
READERS 


Prof. Copeland suggested that 
meter readers be trained to assist 


in home service, that they report 
prospects to the office, and that 
they notice where new equipment 
or repairs on old equipment are 
needed. He said “gas men can 
know their field as very few indus- 
tries can. They can get an abso- 
lutely perfect estimate of the num- 
ber of prospects. 


SELLING DIRECT TO 
CONSUMER 


Martin. J. Pierce gave a talk on 
“Selling Direct to the Consumer.” 
“This is not a new method of ad- 
vertising,” he said. “It is one that 
has been used by the old-fashioned 
hack peddler for years. It is, how- 
ever, a new method of distribution 
for the legitimate retail dealer. 
The method has proven particu- 
larly valuable during periods of 
unusual sales resistance. This 
method of selling is just as scien- 
tific and requires just as careful 
preparation as any other method 
used. It requires a very forceful 
and very high type of salesman- 
ship. House to house canvassing 
is no job for a lazy man.” He in- 
dicated that the gas industry would 
do well to go out after business as 
other industries are doing, instead 
of waiting for business come to 
them. 

Continued on page 374) 





Technical Men Discuss 
Carbonization 


J. P. Haftenkamp 


Elected Chairman 


of Section for 1926 


The technical men of the gas 


industry opened their sessions at 
the 1925 convention yesterday 
afternoon in a meeting which 
took place in the Steel Pier. A 
large number of engineers and 
chemists from all over the coun- 
try were present to greet the 
Chairman, R.C. Cornish of the 
American Gas Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who opened the 
meeting with an address. 

In his talk Mr. Cornish em- 
phasized the fact that the gas in- 
dustry of the country looks to the 
technical men for increased 
efficiency in the manufacture and 


distribution of gas and therewith 
for a decrease in the cost, so that 


the domestic and industrial sales- 
man may be provided with a pro- 
duct of high efficiency and com- 
petitive cost with which to meet 
the claims of salesmen of other 
fuels in their fields. The technic- 
al problems today in the gas in- 
dustryare of greater magnitude 
than ever and require careful 
application on the part of the gas 
engineer. As the sales of gas in- 
crease it follows that rapid equip- 
ment are necessary. It is up to 
the technical man to be prepar- 
ed for this development when it 
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comes. Then again the diminish- 
ing supplies of raw materials of 
one sort or another and the in- 
creasing prices make it necessary 
that technical men make most 
careful study of manufacturing 
methods so as to attain greater 
economy in production and to in- 
stall apparatus best suited to the 
use of the available raw products. 
As Mr. Cornish said: “Coupled 
with this is the adaptation of 
existing plants and distribution 
systems to the ever-increasing de- 
mand by so extending them that 
there will be no undue scrapping 
of the plants or mains. This must 
be done in such a manner that 
they will be sufficiently flexible to 
fake care of seasonal loads as 
well as future requirements.” 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


After the chairman had de- 
livered his address the report of 
the Nominating Committee was 
called for. L. J. Willien of C. H. 
Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass., 
made the following report: 

For Chairman, Joseph P. Haf- 





L. J. WILLIEN 
C. H. Tenney & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


tenkamp, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

For Vice-Chairman, Walter C. 
Beckjord, American Light & 
Traction Co., New York City. 

The election of these two gen- 
tlemen was unanimous. 


The meeting than had the 
great pleasure of listening to a 
paper entitled Types of Gas 
Plants and Quality of Gas Best 
Suited for the Development of 
the Gas Industry, which was read 
by J. A. Perry of the United Gas 
Improvement Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mr. Perry said: 

“Owing to the extreme fluctua- 
tions in the cost of gas oil, as 
shown by our past experiences, 
and the probability of still high- 
er oil costs throughout the future, 
the quantity of oil used in any gas 
manufacturing process should be 
limited to as low an amount per 
unit of 1000 cubic feet of gas as 
possible.” 

In order to do this, as well as 
to satisfactorily handle and 
economically develop the gas 
business with existing types of 
gas manufacturing apparatus, 
Mr. Perry said that heating value 
standards at least as low as 440 
B. t. u. and possibly as low as 400 
B. t. u. would become necessary. 
He also added that this would 
serve to reduce the cost of mak- 
ing gas. 

“With such a standard we can 
fashion or make the gas supplied 
of practically the same gravity 
throughout the year, notwith- 
standing wide variations in gas 
demands,” he said. 

“This lower standard of 440 B. 


t. u. heating value will, especial- 
ly with the use of coal-gas plants, 
greatly reduce the amount of oil 
required for gas making, and this 
in turn should tend to stabilize 





R. S. FULLER 
Eng. Distributing, Pacific Coast 
Gas & Electric Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


carburetted water gas would be 
the cost of any necessary lightly 
the cost of gas oil. Therefore, 
the cost of any necessary lightly 
carburetted water gas would be 


(Continued on Page 373) 





Accountants Hold Initial 
Session 


Relations With Customers Principal 
Topic Of Discussion 


In the Vernon Room at Had- 
don Hall, yesterday, the account- 
ing men of the gas industry held 
their first session of the conven- 
tion. A large and enthusiastic 
crowd of men greeted the open- 
ing address of the chairman of 
the section, H. C. Davidson, of 
the Consolidated Gas Co., of New 
York City. 

In his address, Mr. Davidson 
reviewed the work of the section 
for the past year and told about 
the various problems that are agi- 








tating the minds of accounting 
men at the present time and of 
the progress that has been made 
by the various committees and 
sub-committees on these import- 
ant matters. Attention was called 
as well to the very attractive and 
instructive exhibits that are on 
display this year on the Steel Pier 
under the auspices of the Ac- 
counting Section. One feature is 
the demonstration of actual bill- 
ing for the Camden district, 
which is being conducted on the 
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platform at the extreme end of 
the exhibit space on the Pier. 


DE WITT CLINTON ELECTED 
NEW CHAIRMAN 

‘The Nominating Committee 
then made its report through its 
chairman, W. A. Sauer, People’s 
Gas, Light and Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. The report of the com- 
mittee was as follows: 

For chairman, DeWitt Clinton, 
Worcester Gas Light Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

For vice-chairman, Albert L. 
Tossell, The People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

Both these gentlemen were 
elected unanimously. 

The next business on the pro- 





De WITT CLINTON 
New Chairman of the Section 


gram was the reading of the re- 
port of the Exhibit Committee by 
its chairman, P. D. Warren, of 
the People’s Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. In this report, 
Mr. Warren described the efforts 
that the committee have made 
this year in arranging for various 
exhibits on the Steel Pier. The 
exhibits on the Pier are both com- 
plete and very instructive, and 
are well worth the time of any 
accountant and gas man who 
takes advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of visiting them and learn- 
ing all about the new methods 
that are in use today for record- 
ing gas consumption, billing, and 


carrying out all the other ac- 
counting details that fall to the 
task of the accounting depart- 
ment of a gas company. 


RELATIONS WITH 
CUSTOMERS 


The principal business of the 
meeting, Tuesday afternoon, was 
the report of the Committee on 
Relations with Customers. The 
report of this committee was pre- 
sented through its Chairman W. 
A. Doering, Auditor, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr. Doering in his introduction 
stated that the “task before the 
committee this year was not an 
easy one” and that it was decided 
to divide the work into three 
groups or three sub-committees, 
viz.. on company standards in 
treating with customers, on the 
gas and company and the tele- 
phone, and on the company contact 
through customer and employe 
ownership. After thanking the 
members of the committee for 
their support during the past year 
the chairman of the committee 
called upon the chairmen of the 
various sub-committees in succes- 
sion to read their reports. 


STANDARDS IN CUSTOMER 


RELATIONS 
R. F. Bonsall, of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore, 


chairman of the sub-committee 
on gas company standards in 
treating with customers read his 
report next. He called for the 
elimination of red tape in dealing 
with customers and advised gas 
company executive and account- 
ants to take steps to make the con- 
tact between the customer and the 
gas company as free from arti- 
ficiality as possible, so as to have 
the customer who enters the office 
of the gas company to pay a bill 
or make a complaint or for any 
other purpose whatsoever feel per- 
fectly at home. He suggested that 
the gas be turned on by the gas 
company when it is needed, with- 
out any delay and without waiting 
to establish the customer’s credit 
rating ; that deposits on gas meters 
be dispensed with except in cases 
where the customer is known to be 
financially irresponsible; and that 
immediate refund be made in all 
cases where bills are overpaid or 
paid twice. 





USE LOCKED COLLECTION 
BOXES 


He cited the experience of one 
gas company which had materially 
improved public relations by plac- 


ZZ 
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L. L. MOORE 
Inviting Votes in the “Beauty” 
Contest 


ing locked boxes outside the office 
building as well as inside in order 
that bills might be paid promptly 
without waiting in line, and after 
hours if desired. Other subjects 


discussed in his report were the 
policy of allowances, such as those 
due to fast meters, those due to 
leaks in the company’s equivment, 
those due to waste of gas through 
automatic appliances, allowances 
on first and final bills, on charges 
for repairs, etc., and on disputed 
charges. He also discussed the 
reasons why only men trained in 
company practice should be used 
as outside service salesmen. 

In conclusion he said: “Your 
committee has heard the exvres- 
sion—‘It costs too much to follow 
such Practice.’ When you consider 
that public service commissions 
recognize in the rate the difference 
between a satisfied public and a 
dissatisfied one, the cost of such a 
program is justified.” 
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GAS COMPANY AND THE 
TELEPHONE 


The next report was read by the 
chairman of the sub-committee on 
the gas company and the tele- 
phone, J. M. Roberts of Chicago, 
Ill. In this report there were 
brought out the various important 
relationships that exist between 
the good will and friendly feeling 
that may exist in a community for 
the gas company and the manner 
in which the telephone is answered 
when the customer phones the gas 


company. The report goes into 
considerable detail in describing 
the corréct prcredure along these 
lines and tells what the gas com- 
pany employe must not do if the 
good will of the customer is to be 
retained. 

CUSTOMER OWNERSHIP 

The final report was read by C. 
R. Stull, of the American Gas 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
“Gas Company Contacts Through 
gar ad and Employe Owner- 
ship. 


Gas Must Prevail As 
Industrial Fuel 


Industrial Men Listen to Address 
On Need for Strong Policy 


The first session of the Indus- 
trial Gas Section of the A. G. A. 
was held Tuesday afternoon in the 
Music Room of the Chalfonte. 
After a few introductory remarks 
by the Chairman, H. D. Loebell, 
vice-president of the Combustion 
Utilities Corporation, of New 
York, the Nominating Committee: 
Mr. H. H. Clark, of Chicago, chair- 
man, presented the following 
names: For chairman, F. F. 
Cauley, of the Peoples Gas Light 
and. Coke Company, of Chicago; 
for vice-chairman, C. C. Krausse, 
of the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
ay and Power Company, of 

a 


timore. It was regularly moved” 


and seconded that they be elected 
by acclamation and same was car- 
ried out. 

Messrs. Cauley and Krausse 
made brief speeches of acceptance. 


CHAIRMAN LOEBELL MADE 
ADDRESS 


Mr. Loebell described two dis- 
tinct phases of the work—com- 
mercial and technical. The first 
deals with the sale of standard 
equipment, the second with the in- 
vestigation of new problems. 
Therefore the industrial depart- 
ment managers must supervise 
two functions. Commercially he 
acts as a sales manager. Tech- 
nically his work is more complex, 
his being the part of the adviser. 

Since gas as a fuel cannot com- 
pete on a B.T.U. basis it behooves 
the gas man to develop equipment 


capable of securing operating 
economies. The customer wants 
a certainty of cost advantage over 
other methods. 


It is to be recalled that every 
problem involves.three parties, the 
prospective consumer, the gas com- 
pany and the manufacturer of 
equipment. 

The gas company wanting the 
load must concentrate its patron- 
age on a few limited manufactur- 
ers so that the profits assured 
them will justify them in carry- 
ing on research work. 


POLICY COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


The revort of the Policy Com- 
mittee, Mr. F. F. Cauley, chair- 
man follows: In the course of the 
report the following recommenda- 
tions were made: 


(1) That gas company execu- 
tives familiarize themselves per- 
sonally with existing conditions by 
accompanying the sales engineers 
in the industrial field. 


(2) The keeping of a weekly 
record in journalistic form of the 
industrial section’s operations and 
progress. 

(3) A more liberal policy in 
financing large industrial installa- 
tions. 

(4) That the industrial sales 
engineer do missionary work with 
the comvany manager. 

(5) That gas heating like char- 
ity should “begin at home”’—the 


companies to use gas in all their 
own heating problems. 


Furthermore, the report recom- 
mended a more liberal policy in ad- 
vertising gas; investigating new 
applications; sending students for 
short courses in gas engineering; 
missionary work in trade and en- 
gineering societies; addressing 
public meetings of industrial gas 
possibilities; encouraging the men 
to contribute to trade magazines; 
surveying its own field. During 
the discussion following the report 
it was voted to print the report 





A. P. BRILL 
Gen. Mgr. Ruud Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and distribute same to the various 
managers. 


SURVEY COMMITTEE 


Next came the report of the 
Survey Committee by its chair- 
man, R. E. Ramsay, of the United 
Gas Improvement Company of 
Philadelphia. The speaker empha- 
sized among other things—that 
gas as a fuel will be the ultimate 
fuel in industrial heating opera- 
tions. 


The proper development of a 
business involves a competent sur- 
vey. This is particularly true in 
the gas field. Therefore, a man 
for surveys is essential. Often 
gas companies feel they know 
their field but a survey proves this 
a mistake. 


SCOPE AND OBJECT OF 
SURVEY 


The scope of the survey involves 
(Continued on page 374) 
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The President’s Luncheon 


Many Prominent Gas Men 
Attend 


State chairmen of the National 
Conference on Information Com- 
mittee work met many prominent 
gas company excutives at a 
luncheon arranged by Mr. H. C. 
Abell, President of the A.-G. A., 
at the Traymore Hotel, Tuesday. 

Mr. Abell stated that the ob- 
ject of the luncheon was to bring 
together at this time the chair- 
men of the various state organi- 
zations and the gas company 
executives attending the A. G. A. 
meeting. 

Short addresses were made by 
several, but the keynote of the 
conference was expressed by Mr. 
B. J. Mullaney when he stated 
that the principal aim of all was 
to spread authoritative informa- 
tion to the general public regard- 
ing public utility companies. 
Meetings will be held Wednes- 
day and Thursday afternoons, 
and it was strongly urged by all 
speakers that every executive of 
gas companies should attend. 

Those in attendance at the 
luncheon included: 

H. L. Doherty, President, H. L. 
Doherty & Co., New York, N. Y.; 
T. V. Purchell, Vice-President, 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; C. L. Kirk, Vice- 
President, Citizens Gas Co., In- 
dianapalis, Ind.; H. S. Schutt, 
Vice-President, The C. H. Geist 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles 

Munroe, Chairman, Laclede Light 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; R. B. Brown, 
Vice-President, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; B. J. 
Denman, Vice-President, The 


United Light & Power Co., Dav- 


enport, Iowa; H. T. Edgar, Divi- 
sion Manager, Stone & Webster, 
Ine., Boston, Mass.; T. R. Beal, 
President, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Co., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y.; C. E. Paige, Vice-President, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; D. D. Barnum, Presi- 
dent, Boston Consolidated Gas 


Co., Boston, Mass.; T. N. MecCar- 
ter, President, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. 
J.; W. A. Baehr, President, North 
American Light & Power Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; A. P. Lathrop, 
President, American Light & 
Traction Co., New York, N. . &- 
R. W. Gallagher, Vice-President, 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, O.; 
H. M. Lytle, Vice-President, 
Chicago Rapid Transit Co,, 
Chicago, Ill.; O. H. Fogg, Vice- 
President, Consolidated Gas Co. 
of New York; Julius Hecht, Vice- 
President, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Chicago, IIll.; 
P. H. Gadsden, Vice-President, 
United Gas Improvement Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman, 
Pennsylvania Committee; C. H. 
Howell, General Manager, Atlan- 
tic City Electric Co., Atlantic 
City, N. J., Chairman, New Jer- 
sey Committee; Percy Redmund, 
General Manager, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., St. Luis, Mo., 
Chairman, Missouri Committee; 
J. S. Pevear, Vice-President, Bir- 
mingham Electric Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., Chairman, Alabama 
Committee; O. J. Shaw, Presi- 
dent, Lincoln Traction Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., Chairman, Nebraska 
Committee; H. B. Flowers, Presi- 
dent, New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., New Orleans, La., Chairman 
Louisiana-Mississippi Committee ; 
Stuart Cooper, Vice-President, 
Charleston Cons. Railway & 
Lighting Co., Charleston, 8S. C., 
Chairman, Carolinas Committee; 
‘B. J. Mullaney, Vice-President, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill., Director, Illinois 
Committee; C. M. Benedict, 
President, Des Moines Gas Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, Member, Iowa 
Committee; W. G. Murfit, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Bucks County 
Public Service Co., Newtown, Pa., 
Member, Carolinas Committee; 
S. E. Boney, Director, Carolinas 





Committee; H. M. Blain, Direct- 
or, Louisiana-Mississippi Commit- 
tee; R. V. Prather, Member, IIli- 
nois Committee; Dempster Mac- 
Murphy, Member, Illinois Com- 
mittee; H. M. Davis, Director, 
Nebraska Committee; J. S. S. 
Richardson, Director, Pennsy!- 
vania Committee; W. P. Strand- 
borg, Director, Oregon Commit- 
tee; J. B. Sheridan, Director, Mis- 
souri Committee; Joe Carmich- 
ael, Director, Iowa Committee; 
Willard Cope, Director, Georgia 
Committee; L. C. Bradley, Direct- 
or, Alabama Committee; E. F. 
McKay, Director, Oklahoma 
Committee; Geo. McQuaid, 
Director, Texas Committee; G. E. 
Lewis, Director, Rocky Mountain 
Committee; S. T. MacQuarrie, 
Director, New England Commit- 
tee; F. W. Crone, Director, New 
York Committee; J. C. Mellett, 
Director, Indiana Committee; A. 
Fischer, Director, Michigan Com- 
mittee; E. W. Hodges, former 
Director, Arkansas Committee; 
A. F: Herwig, Director, Wiscon- 
sin Committee; L. S. Storrs, Man- 
agin Director, American Electric 
Railway Association; Labert St. 
Clair, Advertising Director, 
American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation; M. H. Aylesworth, Man- 
aging Director, National Electric 
Light Association; George F. Ox- 
ley, Director of Information, Na- 
tional Electric Light Association ; 
W. H. Hodge, Advertising Man- 
ager, H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; A. W. Flor, Public 
Relations Department, Electric 
Bond & Share Co., New York, 'N. 
Y.; V. M. Carroll, Director of 
Public Relations, Laclede Gas 
Light Co., St. Louis, Mo.; H. C. 
Abell, President, American Gas 
Association; Alexander Forward, 
Secretary - Manager, American 
Gas Association; H. W. Hartman, 
Assistant Secretary - Manager, 
American Gas Association; F. L. 
Blanchard, Chairman, Pub. & 
Adv. Section, American Gas 
Association ; C. W. Person, Secre- 
tary, Pub. & Adv. Section, Ameri- 
can Gas Association; Henry 
Obermeyer, Assistant Secretary, 
Pub. & Adv. Section, American 
Gas Association. 
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““The Old Guard”—Pioneers of 































George G. Ramsdell 





Alex C. Humphreys 


* Courtesy A. G. A. 


GEORGE G. RAMSDELL 

Born Providence, R. I., April 30, 1848. Com- 
pleted course, Vincennes University, 1863. 
Undertook to organize a company to heat Vin- 
cennes from a central plant. Officials of Citizens 
Gas Company became interested in project re- 
sulting in his appointment as manager and 
treasurer, in 1877. In 1890 he became general 
manager of American Gas Company, Philadel- 
phia. In 1911 was elected secretary and treas- 
urer of American Gas Institute. Has been a 
member headquarters staff of the A. G. A. 
since its formation. 


CHARLES H. NETTLETON 

Born New Haven, Conn., June 29, 
1850. Graduated, College of the City 
of New York, 1870. Entered the gas 


business the same year at 
Mount Vernon, Nv Y., Com- 
ing to Derby, Conn., in June, 
1871, where he had charge 
of the building of the Derby 
Gas Works. Made setretary 
and treasurer of the Derby 
Gas Company (now the 
Derby Gas and Electric Com- 
pany) 1871, and president 
and treasurer, 1900, which 
office he still holds. 


ALEX C. HUMPHREYS 
Entered the gas business in 1871, at twenty 
years of age. In 1872 became-secretary and 
treasurer of the Bayonne and Greenville Gas 
Light Company, New Jersey. Originator of 
firm of Humphreys and Glasgow of London, 
designers and builders of water gas plants, 
Humphreys and Glasgow of New York, con- 
sulting engineers, and later, Humphreys and 
Miller of New York. Retired three years 
ago to devote himself exclusively to Stevens 

Institute, of which he is president. 


FRANK D. MOSES 


Born Great Falls, New Hampshire, 
1858. Entered the gas business in 1874 
as a lamplighter at Sterling, Illinois. 
Was engaged in gas company 
activities until 1898 when. he 
went to Trenton, N. J., and 
had charge of building of 
new gas plant, later absorb- 
ed by the South Jersey Gas, 
Electric & Traction Company. 
He was chief engineer of this 
company until 1903, when he 
incorporated and became 
president of the Gas Engi- 
neering Company, which 
position he still holds. 


Charles H. Nettleton 


Frank D. Moses 
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the Gas Industry Still in Harness 














Walton Clark 


WALTON CLARK 


Born Utica, N. Y., 1856. Entered the gas 
business with the New Orleans Gas Works, 
Joined the United Gas Improvement 
Company in 1883 and has ever since been in its 
employ, holding the offices of assistant general 
superintendent, general superintendent and 
vice president of the company. At the present 
time he is consulting engineer of the company. 


EDWARD C. JONES 
Born South Boston, Mass., February 
8, 1861. Entered the employ of the 
South Boston Gas Light Company, 
July 5, 1870. In May 1891, 
he moved to San Francisco, 
and finally became chief engi- 
neer, gas department, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company. 
The last position he held 
until Feb. 1, 1920, at which 
time, he say, “I decided to 
give up the strenuous part of 
my work and see a little more 
of my little paradise among 
the redwoods at Woodside.” . 
He has continued consulting 
and court work since. 















Edward C. Jones 




























FREDERIC EGNER 

Born March 5, 1846. In July 1872, 
entered the employ of the Metropoli- 
tan Gas Light Company of New York. 
May 7, 1883, became engineer of the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
of Chicago. In August of same year 
was made engineer and superinten- 
dent of the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany of St. Louis. In 1890 joined the 
Standard Gas Light Company of New 
York, and in 1893 became general 
superintendent of the City Gas Light 
Company, of Norfolk. 
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fifty pages, and While the casual 
reader may get the impression 
from this report that we have an 
adequate supply of petroleum, a 
careful analysis of this report 
would not convince any intelli- 
gent man that if war should come 
again, even within thirty-six 
months, we as a nation would | 
certain to have an adequatk 
supply of available petroleum.” 

NO ADEQUATE SUPPLY 

AVAILABLE 

Mr. Doherty said that, as the 
committee was unable to show 
that the nation has an adequate 
supply of natural petroleum, they 
fell back on the assurance of a 
supply of oil from shale oil and 
coal beds. 


“They tell us,” he said, “that 
we can possibly produce as much 
as two trillion, ninety-five billion, 
four hundred million (2,095,400,- 
000,000) barrels of oil from coal. 
Yet they are compelled to admit 
in this same report that if all the 
coal mined in 1924 had been 
processed for oil recovery, it 
would have produced barely 
more than three per cent. of the 
total of all the motor fuel re- 
quired in 1924. 

“Even accepting the amount of 
motor fuel the committee claims 
this coal would have produced, it 
would not even have been a sub- 
stantial contribution to the in- 
creased needs of motor fuel re- 
quired in 1925 over and above 
that required in 1924. : 

SHALE BEDS 3 


“You can get your own mea- 
sure of the seriousness of our re- 
serves of natural petroleum when 
practically the whole of the oil 
industry turns itself inside out, 
and, after working for seven 
months, is unable to prove that 
we have anything like an ade- 
quate supply and attempts to 
point to our shale beds and 
especially to the oil that can be 
secured by the distillation of coal 
as a guarantee to this nation that 
we have an adequate supply.” 

If the committee’s figures on 
the production of oil from shale 
were accepted, according to Mr. 
Doherty, the industry would have 
to mine and process more than a 
thousand tons of shale to pro- 
vide the fuel required to oper- 








JOHN GRIBBEL 
President Tampa Gas Co. 
Tampa, Fa.. 


ate a single one of our modern 
warships at full speed for a single 
hour. 

“The American oil industry 
has had no experience in the pro- 
duction of oil from either shale 
or coal,” he said. “When the 
men experienced in the produc- 
tion and handling of natural pe- 
troleum oil refuse to make an 
estimate of our remaining reser- 
ves, and point to our shale beds 
and our coal deposits as a source 


OSCAR H. FOGG 


Vice-Pres. Consolidated Gas Co. 
New York 


of oil, you men are in a much 
better position than anybody else 
to realize how wholly visionary 
and impractical it would be to be 
compelled to depend for our oil 
upon either coal or shale.” 


OIL, A COMPETITOR OF GAS 


Following Mr. Doherty, Hor- 
ace C. Porter, chemist and fuel 
engineer of Philadelphia, Pa., 
gave an illuminating discourse on 
the possible future possibilities of 
oil being a competitor with the 
coal gas industry. Mr. Porter in 
some statistical data, showed 
that while the demand for oil 
as fuel had been increasing, it 
did not nearly approach the in- 
creasing demand for coal gas. 
“The motor bus’”’ Mr. Porter told 
the convention, “and eventually 
air transport will add their bids 
to that of the automobile and the 
Diesel engine for the oil supply of 
the country. Gas works there- 
fore will find it continuously 
more expensive to make gas from 
ou. This will give way more and 
more to coal gas manufacture, 
which, incidentally, makes more 
coke an excellent anthracite sub- 
stitute as a household fuel.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Early in the meeting, following 
the reports of the Secretary-Man- 
ager and the Treasurer, Mr. Abell 
gave his annual presidential mes- 
sage to the convention. Mr. Abell 
took as the keynote for his re- 
marks the fact that the Associa- 
tion had brought about unified ef- 
fort in the gas industry in the 
service of the American public. 
He brought out the work per- 
formed by the various sections of 
the Association. In conclusion he 
considered at some length the va- 
rious phases of activity which the 
Association has under considera- 
tion. In this connection he stated 
that gas apparatus and appliance 
manufacturers have been most 
helpful in the development of the 
gas business as a whole. He said: 

“When gas lighting was threat- 
ened, the appliance manufacturers 
came to the rescue in a most ad- 
mirable way, and many of those 
concerns are doing business today, 
and with some of the original offi- 
cers still at the helm. It has been 
felt, however, that there have been 
sO Many unusual demands for gas 
utilization that some way should 
be provided for proper and ade- 
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juate research work to develop to 
meet the demands and opportuni- 
ties for a much larger and inten- 
sive utilization of gas. This prob- 
lem is in the commiittee stage. I 
know that when recommendations 
are finally made that the industry 
will extend itself to make the gas 
industry of greater and more serv- 
ice to mankind. 


MR. ABELL RE-ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 


The final business of the meet- 
ing concerned the report of the 
Nominating Committee. The re- 
port, as submitted, recommended 
that H. C. Abell, vice-president of 
the Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany, be re-elected as president of 
the American Gas _ Association. 
The report was unanimously ap- 
proved. The other officers selected 
for the coming year are as fol- 
lows: Alexander B. MacBeth, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Southern California 
Gas Company, of Los Angeles, as 
vice-president of the Association ; 
directors: T. R. Beal, president of 
the Central Hudson System, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Arthur Hew- 
itt,, general manager of the Con- 
sumers Gas Company, Toronto, 
Canad; R. M. Leach, treasurer of 
the Glenwood Range Company, 
formerly United States Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts; 
Henry C. Morris, vice-president 
and general manager of the Dallas 
Gas Company, Texas, and George 
W. Parker, president of the 
Parker-Russell Mining and Manu- 
oe Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo. 





(Continued from page 366) 


stabilized and much lower than 
would be the case if a higher 
heating quality of gas were sup- 
plied.” 


PROGRESS IN GAS INDUSTRY 
INTIMATELY CONNECTED 
WITH CONSERVATION 

OF RESOURCES : 


In a very interesting address 
which was the next feature in the 
afternoon’s program, Dr. H. A. 
Curtis, Professor of Chemical En- 
gineering in Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn., discussed the 
important relationship which 
exists between the progress that 
has and will be made in the gas 
industry with the conservation of 


fuel resources, the preservation 
of our forests and the many vital 
problems that are giving the 
American farmer so much con- 
cern these days. He said: “The 
adoption of the coke oven in the 
gas industry is only one phase in 
what appears to be a real revolu- 
tion in methods of gas manufac- 
ture and if this results in an ex- 
pansion of the industry, the pro- 
duction of by-product nitrogen 
will likewise expand.” His ad- 
dress was concerned mainly with 
a discussion of the nitrogen ques- 
tion, which is after all of para- 





G. I. VINCENT 
Originator of the “Bill Jones” 
Idea, Syracuse, N. Y. 


mount important to all, as nitro- 
gen is the essential element in the 
agricultural industry, in peace 
industries as well as in war indus- 
tries. The independence of a 
country from foreign sources of 
nitrogen is an essential condition 
in the freedom of that country 
from external control. 

In conclusion he said: 

“If this results in an expansion 
of the industry,” he said, “the 
production of by-product nitro- 
gen will likewise expand. If the 
synthetic ammonia which is now 


produced in several small plants 
in the United States can eventu- 
ally be produced cheap nough to 
be used as fertilizer, these syn- 
thetic products will then enter 
into direct competition with the 
Chilean nitrate and by forcing 
the price downward will indirect- 
ly affect the price of ammonium 
sulphate.” 


CARBONIZATION 


The remainder of the meeting 
was taken up with the repecrt of 
the Carbonization Committee and 
a discussion of the various parts 
of that report. The main report 
of the committee was read by the 
Chairman, A. B. Beebe of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Mr. Beebe outlined the 
work of the various sub-commit- 
tees during the past year, paying 
particular attention to the studies 
made of carbonizing plant tests, 
the conduction of these tests and 
the various researches made into 
the determination of the charac- 
teristics of coke, especially its 
reactivity and its use in the water 
gas process. A number of papers 
were also read as part of the 
committees report. 

The Operators’ Section report- 
ed through its chairman, D. W. 
Wilson of the Iroquois Gas Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y. A paper 
entitled A. G. A. Coke Tests, 
which was in the nature of a re- 
port on proposed tests by the 
Bureau of Mines was read by A. 
G. Fieldner of the Bureau. 


LOW TEMPERATURE CAR- 
BONIZATION AND COMPLETE 
GASIFICATION 


The sub-committee which was 
concerned with these two import- 
ant matters made its report 
through its chairman, A. W. War- 
ner of the Philadelphia Suburban 
Gas & Electric Co., Chester, Pa. 
The Operating Service Bureau 
presented its report through W. 
D. Stewart, Chairman, Coal Pro- 
ducts Manufacturing Co., Aurora, 
Ill. A paper was also read on 
Fusion Zone in Coke Ovens by 
William P. Ryan, rector of the 
Buffalo Station; School of Chemi- 
cal Engineering Practice, Mass- 
Another paper on the Carboniza- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. 
tion of Non-coking Coals. was 
read by William Odell of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, 
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Minneapolis, Minn. In this paper 
special reference was had to lig- 
nite coal. 

Low Temperature Tars, a pa- 
per in which the composition of 
these tars was described, was 
read by J. D. Davis and A. E. Gal- 
loway of the Pittsburgh Experi- 
ment Station, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Domestic Coke was the subject 
of a paper read by J. D. Davis 
and L. D. Karrick, in which there 
were discussed the factors that 
affect the formation of coke. A 
progress report on the study of 
coke as carried out in the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology 
was read by R. T. Haslam. 


BUILDERS’ SECTION 


This part of the Carbonization 
Committee report contained in- 
dividual reports read by W. E. 
Steinwedell of the Gas Machinery 
Co., Cleveland; F. G. Curfman of 
the Improved Equipment Co., 
New York City; Harold J. Rose 
of the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; D. B. Sutherland of the Rus- 
sell Engineering Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and F. J. Kennedy of the 
West Gas Improvement Co., New 
York City. 





(Continued from page 368) 


going into each industry and mak- 
ing a thorough study of each in- 
dividual heating operation. The 
object of survey is the answer to 
the following questions: Where, 
when and how we can sell gas? 

A proposed survey should be 
divided into two sections. A gen- 
eral committee to outline work 
and compile data, and a committee 
to secure information. 

Most gas companies have made 
a survey of some sort but the data 
has not been followed up. A com- 
plete survey should show whether 
contemplated business will show a 
profit. Large gas companies 
should use their technical men, 
the smaller ones would be helped 
if the A. G. A. maintained a corps 
of engineers to be loaned to gas 
companies, or if manufacturers of 
industrial gas equipment did the 
same. 


GAS AND COMPETING FUELS 

An address on “Gas vs. Com- 
peting Fuels” by D. W. Chapman 
of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company of Chicago came next. 








F. F. CAULEY 
Manager Industrial Gas Dept. 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Chapman in a very lucid, 
brief, yet comprehensive talk dis- 
cussed the problem of meeting 
competition. 

Propounding first the question: 
“Why so many fuels in industry?” 
he admitted price to be a factor 
but not a deciding one. The situa- 
tion was paralleled a few years 
ago in the lighting field. Sheer 
efficiency won the day for the elec- 
tric light men. Some medium of 
heating will shortly be generally 
adopted for industrial processes. 
The choice seems to be between 
gas and electricity. Within the 
next few years in all probability 
the progress made by engineers in 
the design of gas and electric fur- 
nace equipment will determine for 
all time which will be supreme. 





(Continued from page 365) 


MISS SWAN REPORTS ON 
HOME SERVICE 

Next on the program was Miss 
Ada Bessie Swann, chairman of 
the home service committee, who 
gave the committee report after 
drawing a poetic picture of the 
home. She gave as a definition of 
the home, “a place where a woman 


is, where she can take care ot 
those she loves.” It is the purpose 


_ of the Home Service Committee, 


said Miss Swann to help women 
take care of their homes, and its 
kindly, thoughtful advice and help 
are appreciated by the women who 
take advantage of the service. 

“All women are alike,” said 
Miss Swann. “They are made to 
be homemakers and nothing else. 
That is the reason no jazz or uke- 
leles are needed to attract the 
womne to the meetings of the home 
service committees of the various 
gas companies.” 


COMMITTEE FOUR YEARS 
OLD 


The Home Service Committee 
officially made its debut with the 
American Gas Association four 
years ago. Since then, every year 
has been marked by rapid prog- 
ress. The report delivered by Miss 
Swann at yesterday’s meeting in- 
dicated an increase of over sixty 
gas companies having Home Serv- 
ice Departments in the last two 
years, making the total now about 
seventy-four companies. “The 
basic purpose of the Home Serv- 
ice Department in a gas company” 
reads the report, “is to sell more 
gas by teaching the homemaker 
how to use gas more efficiently. 
There is, however, an underlying, 
a more idealistic purpose associ- 
ated with it. We could not have 
promoted this work had there not 
existed the conviction that in do- 
ing so we were helping to create 
a more perfect home for the Amer- 
ican people. 

J. H. HARTOG ADDRESSES 

MEETING 

Mr. Hall was scheduled as the 
last speaker, but his place was 
who gave a forceful talk on the 
Portland Gas and Coke Company 
who gave a forceful talk on the 
idea that the wasteful use of fuel 
is wrong and the scientific use of 
gas is right. “You can’t stop the 
popularity of gas any more than 
you can stretch out your arms and 
stop the Atlantic,” said Mr. Har- 
tog. He also gave an object les- 
son in advertising, relating his 
experiences in using human mod- 
els for the ads. It creates greater 
human interest, he said. He has 
made a special study for the past 
years in selling heating appliances 
for the home, and gave rather good 
advice in this branch of merchan- 
dising. 
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A MAXIMUM DEMAND 
INDICATOR 

This is the day of the demand 
neter. Considerable attention is 
eing paid to this type of meter 
ind at the exhibit on the Steel 
Pier there are to be found many 
developments along these lines, in- 
dicating that much time has been 
spent by the manufacturers to de- 
velop a demand meter that will 
meet the requirements of the gas 
man. 


A very simple and effective con- 
trivance has been developed by 
Mr. J. M. Spitzglass of the Repub- 
lic Flow Meter Company which 
occupies booth No. 428 on the 
Pier. This contrivance, which is 
made so that it can be easily at- 
tached to any standard type of 
meter, operates in tapping a col- 
umn of liquid in an overflow tube 
attached to the meter and then the 
rate of flow is read off a calibrated 
scale. 





Home Service Booth Attracts 
Large Crowds 


Many Visitors See Birthday Cakes 
Baked 


Quite the most interesting spot 
of the day for many of the ladies 
attending the convention was that 
spent yesterday at the exhibit of 
the Home Service Committee of 
the A. G. A. on the Steel Pier. 

There the fourth birthday of the 
Home Service section was cele- 
brated with fitting ceremonies and 
the baking of a great three-layered 
birthday cake, and for the Home 
Service section Miss Ada Bessie 
Swann and Miss Marjorie Pidgeon 
accepted many expressions of con- 
gratulation. 

While it was impossible to state 
with any accuracy how many lad- 
ies stopped at the booth during the 


day, there were about 150 at the 
demonstration of cake baking and 
decoration in the afternoon. Per- 
haps 500 for the entire day would 
closely approximate those who 
made inquiries and took away cop- 
ies of the recipes, according to 
Miss Pidgeon. 


THE CAKE “IDEAL” 


The birthday cake had a felici- 
tous name, being called Ideal. 
Other preparations of the after- 
noon were chotolate delights, a di- 
vinity loaf, angel cake and nut 
kisses. 

Officiating over the activities of 
the booth throughout the day, be- 


sides Misses Swann and Pidgeon, 
there were, Miss Ina B. Rowe of 
the Home Service Department of 
the Hudson Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Miss Jessie B. Lane, Adirondack 
Power and Light Company of 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


MANY VISITORS 


Among visitors to the booth 
were many other Home Service 
women visiting the convention. 
Some of these were Miss Ruth M. 
Emmons of the Kings County 
Light Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss M. E. Stark, Falls River Gas 
Works Company, Fall _ River, 
Mass.; Mrs. Shank, Illinois Power 
and Light Company, Chicago; 
Mrs. J. Peterson, Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Chi- 
cago; Miss Alice M. Lough, New 
York and Richmond Gas Company, 
New York; Mrs. Cecil G. Harvey, 
Westchester Gas Company, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., and from Canada, Miss 
Gladys Eaton of the Consumers’ 
Gas Company of Toronto. 


A complete meal, composed of 
roast of lamb, devilled tomatoes, 
date pudding, cheese straws, Stuy- 
vesant squares, spiced jumbles, 
and pound cake, is on the program 
for today. Miss Maye Lovell of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York will be in charge and 
will be assisted by Mrs. Luella 
Fisher of the Eriez Stove Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., and Mrs. 
Edith Lloyd of the United Gas Im- 
ee Company of Philadel- 
phia. 
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Registration of A. G. A, Members will be printed in two sections in each dail, 
issue of the American Gas Journal. List of Guests registered 
can be found in Booth 510-B on Steel Pier. | 





Section I 
Registration up to 2 p. m., Oct. 13th 


A Cherry, Arthur C.; Bloomfield, N. J.; Dennis Fitzgerald, John J.; Holyoke, Mass.; Sere 

Abbott, Merle E.; Taunton, Move; ; Traymore Chesler, j. A.; New York City; Breakers Forstall, A. = New York City; Haddon Hall 
Acber, E. R.; Poughkeepsie N. Haddon Hall Chewing, W. L.; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough-Blen, Fox, ane en ae pase. Traymore 
Ackerman, Richard; lewood, N Ny. ;Haddon Hall Chisholm, Y Ri Revere, Mass.; Traymore Franklin, S j.; M liville, N. J.; "Haddon Hall 
Ackroyd, iy i; Bri ty Conn. ; ; Mullica Chrisman, C. Phila., Pa.; Se ey or + ar Freeman, F. C.; Providence, R. L.; Traymore 
Adams, W. ; Chicago, 1; Ambassador Christman, *. di Philadelphia, Pa.; Seasid Frey, Arthur C; Worcester, Mass.; ; Brighton 
Ahrens, 4 H: Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; ~_ ymore Christenson, F. by Sed New York City; Chalfonte Freel, R. E.; Clinton, Mass.; Strand 
Addicks Allen’ D.; Newark, N. J.; on Hall Clark, Hale A: é Detroit, wick. Breakers Frick, John A.; Allentown, Pa.; Breakers 
Africa, Walter M.; Manchester, N. ae Marl.- Bien. Clark, Harlow C.; Newark, N. J; : Bade 8 Fulweiler, Walter H.: Phila., Pa.; Ambassador 
Allen, ponent W.; Lynn, oN Traymore Clay toa, = gts Providence, 5 * Haddon ial Fuller, R. S.; San Francisco, Calif.; Traymore 

New ; Ambassador i er mden, N. addon 
Aloe. Ha ee H.; N hy ldeloha, Pa: ’ Chaionte Clisham, Ormonde C.; Phila., Pa.; Marl.-Blen. 2. 

. rk; yy lows: S Charles Cobb, Stephen P.; New York City; Traymote Gadsden, Philip H.; Phila., Pa.; Marl.-Blen. 
Anderson, Mark; Hort rubmeiphia Pens Strand Cohn, Chas. Baltimore, Md ; Tra Garland, John. J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lelande 
Andreds, C. W.; West Duluth, Minn. \fari-Blen, Coleman, Philip L.; E Orange, N. il B addon Bol Geren, = F-, Denver, Colo; Ruts 
Ashworth, ames; ‘res citys a ; Breakers Collier, Edw. G3 E. St. Louis, I Breakers eisler, 9 0 P.; Baton Rouge, La.; Marl.-Blen 
Aspinwall y fame . N j Breakers Coliier, Chas. A.; Atlanta, Ga.; Marl.-B gemey . — B.; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough-Blen. 
Atwood, Ghas. Ci Brwakiya, N. ¥j"Teavmare Cling, AB. Biominghain, Ai; Mark Deo. == Gane a, es Regpure: Ea: Mark ble 

. eau, Lucien an » N. HL; ; 
Atwood, Byron a, —* -; St. Charles Conklin, Ethel A.; New Yow City; ook a Maxwell F.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Seaside 
B Conner, Jas. F.; Philadelphia, Pa.: L-Blen. g Ww. Recbert;  Vrcchinctse D. C.; Traymore 
Bader, E.; New York City; Traymore Cooper, Stuart; Charleston, S. c Strand ledhill, A. R.; Brooklyn, N.'Y.; Traymore 
Bailey, ML: ; Newark, N. J.: Haddon Hall r, Wm. i.; Amsterdam Y.; Ambassador Goggin, iw. F.; Dorchester, Mass.; Haddon Hal! 


Bains, 3rd, Geo. B.; Harrisburg, Pa a5 2 ; Mari. -Blen. s, F. G.; Phiadelphia, basi : Traymore smith, & E.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Haddon Hal! 
: rea 


Bal ‘Samuel; Bay City, M Corder, H. C.; Rock Hill, 'S. C.y Seasid Goldsmith, C. S.;° Brooklyn, N. Y.;' Haddon Hall 
Bar s Scott; New York City, "Chalionte Corliss,’ S. T.: ‘Camden N. I a a a Goodman, Patrick; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ritz-Carlton 
Barass, 7H ty ~~ Mass. ; Traymore Cornell, Chas. Brooklyn, N Y.; Traymore ebay oe Wm; Fort Wa ayne, Ind.; Breakers 
Berry aneas Gy. Mo. Tray Soe ‘Phudeipng, Pa: Sheburge Grae 4 J e cSyiote Va. Chale 
rr sas y, o.; Traymore an, Ss. n 1 » ¥.3 Stra . rag ms : 
Bart C.'A.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Breakers Crate, Ira L Philadelphia, st ialabekaee Graveley, R. €.; Sag Harbor, N. ¥.; Chalfonte 
Batten, “ W.; Detroit Mich; Breakers Crankshaw FH Ward; pe Bag Pa.; Shelburne Graves, Clark ; Lansing, Mich.; Breakers 
og em a rw ag 
hy ie, m. “3 risheld, J. A. P.; Savannah, Ga.; Marl.- 4 - “ H , 4 
feclogg Aas iyi Traymore Crone, Hrs, Wi Now York Gly: Agibagendor Grier John: New, York Gi Tegra 
: ochester, N. rowell, Hu ; New Yor ty; Brighton , » J » Ne 265 
Beidege fore 1-4, J.; New York City; Breakers Crowley, F. Wy. New Bedford, ih. Chaifonte H 
: Benet Des Moines, Is.; ey -Blen. Cummings, Carl H.; Boston, Mass.; lao Hall Hagin. Dewey eS ; Newark, N. ° i 
} Ronee ict, David "B.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Had- enningee m, hoa Neseereh, B. x ; Marl.-Blen. Pageinbosbom, W a. K. ee ¥ 3 ~ le 
on Hall ulien, Geo. arrisbur 'a.; Traymore : : 
; Bennett, C. W.; Detroit, Mich.; Breakers Curfman, Floyd G.; New ork City; orm - fen Isaac my ) iy Mass: . Piette “ 
Benson, Blair V.; Jersey City, N. J.; Haddon Hall Curran, G. W.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Marl.-Blen. Hall, Arthur S.; Springfield, Mass.; Traymore 
Bennett, Chas. E.; ageaten, . ¥.; Traymore Curran, a W.; Philadelphia, Pa. Hallock, L.; Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; Ambassador 
pores, Henry T.; tg Sing + Prag Pi Nei) Trapmore Curtis, S. P.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Ambassador = H. B.; yaet ameret, Vinee; Sensibe 
rgmann, aad r o§ aa alley, . AS » N. Y.; 
: aoe © Bristol, Pa.; Traymore Daniels, Henry; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Shelburne Hanlan, , ee P.; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
| Bese We By Boras Nad Bete, Bamana A: 2 SME traf Mart Nope, NS Meee 
pevies, E.; icago, Ill.; Ambassador 2 x. B5 cago, +3 r 
Black, John:  nemapenerels, N. ¥ Y.; Agnes dl 8 Davey, &: W.; Long Island City, N. Y¥.; Haddon morte. 4. <5 Eocene Ens a 
rooklyn, d rrison, John Scott; ila., Pa.; Traymore 
' Blowers, wa B.; New York Gy, nnis . : “J ‘ Harrison, Geo. L.; N Y City; Bringh 
Bonner, H. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Ritz-Carlton Davis, Nierrilt Ne bradtord ye te a Harmon, Fred C: pace ugh oA Mar Bien. 
Bovee, L. E.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ritz-Carlton Davny, A. F.: Sheba Wis.: Ma Thor h-Blen aeerey Lyle C.; Chicago, Ill.; Breakers 
Boyd, Albert M.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Marl.-Blen. > oe: tale Masa Seagmeee * Hugh, J. &; Philadelphia., Pa.; Marl.-Blen. 
ees Edward G.; Norristown, Pa.; Marl.-Blex. Dean, Harry C.; Philadelphia, Pa. : Marl.-Blen. ees, Chas. K.; Phila., Pa.; Marl.-Blen. 
Brody, Bawaid I Phuladeishis,” ee Bien. DeCamp, Stewart B.; Paterson, N. J.; Marl.-Blen. Hemminger, G. R.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Marl.-Blen 


Deft h, ¥ tv. Henderson, C. R.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Haddon Hal! 
Bratton, S. ©; Eeminanem. Ala.; ‘Strand ‘Delacour, f cary Be yc as age) N, 'Y.; Strand Hendrickson, G. S.; New York, N. Y.; Breakers 


Brewer, J. Ed.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Ambassador H , Hall M.; N ity; L- . 
Bridgeworth, he B: low York City; Breakers oe uine, L. Bi Long Branch, N. J.; Ambassador enry a ; New York City; Marl.-Blen 


J Herring, W. E.; Jenkintown, Pa.; Ambassador 
m s. r , ab. wae, ; 
Brock, Louis; Chicago, Ill; Haddon Hall Dickey, ED, V.3 t Hannibal’ Vj Sevew — Heyser, E. L.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Traymore 
Brown, Ralph Lyman; Pittsbur m Pa. Diehl, Wm. ; Bronx, N. ¥.5 Dennis Hill, Frank L.; Chicago, [ll.; Traymore ; 
Brown, a W.; re. © ;,Haddon Hall  pjitton, Ed. Fe "Newburgh, N. Y.; Seaside Hill, Herbert E.; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Brown, M. Elton; Jamaica, N Yi “Traymore Doering, Wm. A.; Boston Mase; Haddon Hall Hilton, Chas. $.; Pawtucket, R. i.; Marl.-Blen. 
Bruce, Howard; Baltimore, Md. ; a: Doherty, Henry L.; New York, N. Y.; Traymore Hiddleson, W. A.; Bristol, Tenn.;’ Ritz-Carlton 
Brundage, Henr M.; New York, N. Y.; Traymore Dohrman, Clarence; New York City; Traymore Hodgson, Harry E.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bryans, Henry ; Norristown, Pa.; Mart. -Blen. Dold, G. 'T.; Burlington, N. J.; Haddon Hall Hodges, E. W.; Little Rock, Ark.; Traymore 
Buckminster, Rollin; Pawtucket, R. I. ; Brighton Dorner, Wa Y.: Mhile.. Pa.: Mariborcush-Blen. Hoddick, V. C.; Rochester, N. Y.; Strand 
Bulkley, Warren T.; Danbury, Conn.; "Traymore Douglas, J aye Philadel hia, Pa.; Marl.-Blen. Hoff, John F.; Princeton, N. J.; Knickerbocker 
Burger, Rudolph E.; New met gy Bae Y.; Traymore Drachbar, ooklyn, N. Y.; Haddon Hall Hoffman, Chas. L.; Reading, Pa.; Strand 
Burckhardt, F A.; New York uty Traymore Drake, Franets ‘ — ps Reng Se er sol Hoffman, Jr., R. C.; New York City; Traymore 
Burdick, -; New York, N. Shelburne Dudley, A. Syracuse, N. Y¥.; Marl.-Blen. Hopper, Thos. B.; Washington, D. C.; Traymore 
Burgess, Ward M.; New York, N. 'Y.; Ritz-Carlton nn, Frank até! Albany, N. Y.; Ambassador Hornbostel, Louis; New York, N. Y.; Morton 
: Burr, A. R.; New Haven, Conn.; Strand Dunne, J John New York. MN. ¥.: Traymore Howie, Gordon G.; Cambridge, Mass.; Traymore 
Burrows, Gilbert A.; 5 eng N. Y.; Traymore — "ei Newark, N. 7: Haddon Hall agg , F. Woz Glassbore ae — Hall 
Duvall, = ; Baltimore, Ma.: Haddon Hall oy, nas. ssboro, N. raymore 
Coons, Revie; Puieteigtin, Pei Morten E em "Geo. pa pe Si $ ies Ky; Am ee 
nan, Wm, J.; Auburn, N. Y.; Brighton ubley, Geo. W.; Louisville, y:3, Ambassador 
Cameron, ¥%. R. i Philadelphia, Pa.; Traymore eon nen lg wt Fall Phin be Mass. ; De Traymore Hunter, W. Q.; - prem Traymore 
Campbell, ; Pontiac, Mich.; Breakers Elliott B 7 H.; Rs ie a Hutchings, Jas. T.; Phila., 'Pa.; Waeuw Blen. 
Caputi, Nicholas G.; org Mass. i, ~ English, John A.; Jenkintown, pa ; Morton I t 
p” analy 1B; “Uties, ke v: senha raymore English, John A.; Jenkintown, Pa.; Morton Ide, Chas. E.; New York, N. Y.; Ritz-Carlton 
Carolan, B . ae N. J; Haddon Hall Entwisle, Il. H.; Washington, D. C.; Traymore Ikena, Fredk J.; Baltimore, Md.; Traymore 
roll, Chas, "i; New Bedford, Mass.; Chalfonte J 
— Cc. BR; Danbury, Corn.; Travmore Faney, R. A.; Watertown, Mass.; Haddon Hall ames, Robt. C.; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Carter, Ralph S Fenn Biyee. Fenno, Thos. I -; Salem, Mass.; in ore ankins, G. V.; Henderson, N. é; Seaside 
Castle, Wm. E.; Orange, N. J.; Haddon Hall Ferdon, Clarence J.; Brooklyn, Y.; Traymore ardine, D. W.; Burlington, Vt.; Traymore 
Chartier, Harold S.; Gloversville, N. a: Marli.-Blen. Fieldner, Aron C.; bittsburgh, oF Albermarle ohnson, Adolph C.; New York City; Traymore 
Chase, Arthur W.; "Manchester, N. H: Marl-Blen. Fischer, Alfred; Ann Arbor, Mich. ; ’ Haddon Hall ohnson, Ernest; Syracuse, N. ¥.; Ambassador 


Cheeseman, Clyde ’E.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Charles Fitzpatrick, Peter J.; New York, N. Y.; Dennis ones, D. T.; Pottstown, Pa.: Green Gables 
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Jonese, Ed. De Bose; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Traymore 
ones, ye. he ‘ Bridgeton, N. Rs 
mes, Jr., T. N.; Norfolk, Va.; Ambassador 


K 


Kain, Robt. E.; Ardmore, Pa.; Strand 

Karr, Fred: Kansas City, Kan.; Ritz-Carlton 
Kebbe, A. L.; New London, Conn. ; ; Ritz-Carlton 
Keegan, J. G.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Ritz- Carlton 
Keller, ‘Albert R.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Ambassador 
Kellogg, R. M.; New York, N. Y.; Haddon Hall 
Kelly, Thos. J.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Breakers 
Kiefer, Fredk.; Wilmington, Del.; St. Charles 
Kirkham, Henry P.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Haddon Hall 
Kirchmer, Geo. M.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ambassador 
Kirk, C. L.; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Breakers 

Kline, H. C.; Oak Park, IIL; "Traymore 
Klumpp, J. B.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Marl.-Blen. 
Knauss, John B.; Portsmouth, Ohio; Ambassador 
Knowles, Jas. M.; New York City; Brighton 
Kasey L. E.; Providence, R. I.; Haddon Hall 
Kopfer, W. B.; Pueblo, Colo - Ambassador 
Kord, Edw. F.; Boston, Mass.; Chalfonte 
Kunberger, A. Fredk.; Phila., Pa.; Marl.-Blen. 
Kunze, Walter W.; Brooklyn, N. ¥. ; Haddon Hall 
Kurtz, A.; Detroit, Mich. ; Breakers 


L 


Lamson, Jr., O.; West Chester, Pa.; Dennis 

Lane, W. P.; Wonitadelphie, Pa.; Seaside 

La Row, Leo E.; Utiea, N. Y.; Shelburne. 

Lasher, C. A.; Kingston, N. Y.: Haddon Hall 

Latch, ym R.; Brulington, N. J.; Haddon 
Hal 


Lawler, 7 H.; Jackson, Michigan; Breakers 

Lawler, Edward A.: West New York, $3 
Haddon Hall 

Lawrence, Eugene B.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Breakers 

Learned, Chas. A.; Meriden, Conn.; Haddon Hall 

Learned, Harold G.; Middletown, Conn.; Haddon 
H 


LeClair, Charles; Peekskill, N. Y.; Dennis 

Leonard, William Moeker; Brooklyn, N, Y.; 
Traymore 

Lesley, Robert W.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Shelburne 

Leudemann, Albert V.; New York City; Seaside 

Levan, Daniel H.; Savannah, Ga.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Lewis, Thomas R.; Quakertown, Pa.; Ritz- 
Carlton 

Lewis, William H.; Chicago, Ill. Ambassador 

Lindsay, Robert: New Bedford, Mass.; Chalfonte 

Linton, S. E.; Nashville, Tenn.; Ambassador 

Littell, C. E.; New Haven, Conn.; Traymore 

Little, A. S. B.; Lynbrook, N. Y.; Ambassador 

Llewellyn, A. J.; Kingston, Pa.; Marlborough- 
Bienheim 

Long, L. M.; Memphis, Tenn.; Breakers 

Lovell, H. A.; Jamaica, L. L, N. Y¥.; Traymore 

Lowell, G. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador 

—, Charles Albert; New York City; Haddon 

all 

Luqueer, R. O.; New York City; Ritz-Carlton 

Luther, Charles A.; Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador 

Lutz, William J.; Newark, N. J.; Breakers 

Lydecker, Frederick Ackerman, Newark, N. J.; 
Dennis 

Lyons, B. F.; Kewanee, Ill.; Traymore 


Mackie, J. W.; Newark, N .J.; Haddon Hall 
Macbeth, G. T.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Breakers 
Macbeth, A. B.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Traymore 
Mahn, Robert B.; New York, N. Y.; Traymore 
Malone, M. E.; Denver, Colo.; Ritz-Carlton 
Malone, Peter K.; Gloversville, N. Y.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 

Marshall, Milton; Richmond, Va.: Ritz-Carlton 
Martell, W. H.; Austin, Minn.; Knickerbocker 
Mason, Sidney; Gloucester City, N. J.; Cottage 


—Loca 

Monte. R.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Haddon 
a 

Maxton, S. A.; Burlington, N. J.; Haddon Hall 

Mayers, J. A.; Cumberland, Md.; St. Charles 

Mears, F. K.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Seaside 

Medealf, J. Curtis; Baltimore, Mr.; Brighton 

Menard, Ralph W.; Boston, Mass.; Chalfonte 

Menerey, E. J.; Wilmington, Del.; St. Charles 

Merrill, Harry ; Tonawanda, N. Y.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Merrifield, Wm.: New York City; Ambassador 

Merchant, O. A; Amsterdam, N. Y.; Marl- 


borough-Blenheim 

Merkt, Theodore B. J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tray- 
more 

Messenger, J. A.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 


Miller, E. F.; Merchantville, N. J. 

Miller, Wm. A.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Traymore 

Miller, E. Harold; Gettysberg, Pa.; Holmhurst 

Miller, Thomas David; St. Louis, Mo.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 

ii Jay J.; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough-Blen- 
eim 

Morrison, Martin; Flushing, N. Y.; Morton 

Moore, Nathaniel S.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Fredonia 

Moore, Lewis; Joliet, Ill.; Marlborough-Blenheim 

Morris, Edgat: Washington, D. C.; Strand 

Mueller, F. L.: New York City; Dennis 

Mullaney, B. ai Chicago, Ill - Ambassad 

Mu ee Thos. A.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; oTray- 


Mllarkey " = Ua Camden, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Munds sia Francis ; lagerstown, Mr.; 


Murfit, W. G.; Newton, Pa.; Seaside 


Murphy, Edward J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Haddon 


ail 
Murray, Francis X.; New York City; Ambas- 
sador 


Murray, Edgar S.; New York, N. Y.; Brighton 
Myers, Edward B.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 


Myrelius, Mauritz G.; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough- 
Bienneim 
MacArthur, Angus; Chicago, Lll.; Traymore 


MacArtnur, D.; Jersey City, N. J.; Snelburne 
McBride, K. 8.; Wasnington, D. C.; Dennis 
McCabe, J. B.; D.j} as, Tex. Ambassador 
MaCarter, Thomas N. :' Newark, N. J.; Shelburne 
McCarthy, Edward A.; New York City ; Tray- 


more 
McCartuy, A. P.; Bangor, Me.; Traymore 
McComes, James Anderson; Baltimore, Md.; 
Tray more 
McCorkingdale, William J.; Roanoke, Va.; 


Knickerbocker 

McDonald, Lyle; Glen Ridge, N. J.; Haddon 
Hail 

McDonald, Wm. F.; Elmhurst, L. L, N. Y.; 
Haddon Hall 

McEnaney, P. F.; New York City; Traymor< 

McFadden, J. E.; Dover, N. H.; Canfield Hotel 

McGlinchey, Edwin Joyer; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Ritz-Carlton 

McGovern, James; Taunton, Mass. 

McGowan, Henry E.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tray- 
more 

McGraw, Isaac; New York City; Chalfonte 

McGreevy, J. P.; Utica, N. Y.; Breakers 

McKearin, John J.; Haverhill, Mass.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 

McLean, John Jos.; New York City; Traymore 

McLean, H. B.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Traymore 

McMaster, W. S.; Freeport, lll.; Ritz-Carlton 

McMinn, John E.; Louisville, Ky.; Breakers 

MeNeice, Robin Douglas; New York, N. J.; 
Maharba Apts. 

McPherson, J. H.; Boston, Mass.; Strand 

McQueen, James Russell; Washington D .C.; 
Traymore 


Neal, George A.; Phila., Pa.; Ambassador 

Nettleton, Charles H.; Derby, Conn.; Traymore 

Newberry, F. E.; Belmar, N. J.; Ritz-Carlton 

Newman, David M.; New York City; Chalfonte 

Nickerson, Henry L. R.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tray- 
more 

Nicol, Norman C.; New York City; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Nightingale, L. G.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Am- 
bassador 

Norris, Warren A.; Lebanon, Pa.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Norton, James J.; New York City; St. Charles 

Norton, Walter F.; Nashua, N. H.; Haddon Hall 


o 


O’Brien, William F.; New York City; Traymore 

O’Donnell, W. F.; Phila., Pa.; Breakers 

O’Donnell, Charles J.; Phila., Pa.; Traymore 

Ogden, Kenneth C.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Traymore 

Olwine, H. 1.; Cohoes, N. Y.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim ¥ 

Otto, Stuart; Scranton, Pa.; Raleigh 

Paffen, Peter; Boston, Mass.; Traymore 


P 


Paige, Clifford E.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Traymore 
Palmer, H. C.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Traymore 
Parish, William H.; Phila., Pa.; Ambassador 
Parker, Joseph Smith, Phila., Pa.; Seaside 
Parsons, Floyd W.; New York, N. Y.; Chalfonte 
Pease, Luther M.; New Bedford, Mass.; Breakers 
Peck, Irving K.; Chicago, Ill.; Altemus 
Penden, Hugh L.; New York City; Ambassador 
Peffily, IL. W.; Long Island City, 
Chalfonte 
Perry, J. A.; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough-Blenheim 
Pett, Howard; Jackson, .Mich.; Breakers 
Peterson, Carl G.; Providence, R. L.; Haddon 
Hall 
Pettey, Raymond A.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
Breakers 
Phillips, C. 8.; Phila., Pa.; Morton 
Porter, Edward; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough-Blen- 
heim 
Porter, R. G.; Chester, Pa.; Ambassador 
Post, Alfred P.; Phila., Pa.; Breakers 
Powell, A. R.; Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador 
Piatt, Jos. W.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Haddon Hall 
Pierce, Thomas D.; Columbus, O.; Traymore 
Prezzano, Edw.; Yonkers, N. Y.; Traymore 
Priest, George H.; Brockton, Mass.; Ambas- 


sador 
Price, Charles R.; New Bedford, Mass.; 
addon Hall 
Price, Otto; Quincy, Mass.; Haddon Hall 
Prichard, Charles R.; Lynn, Mass.; Marl- 


borough-Blenheim 
Putman, Eben F.; New Britain, Conn.; Ambas- 
sador 
Q 
Quinn, Joseph F.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Traymore 
R 


Raabe, Charles; Astoria, L. I.; Chalfonte 

Railing, Wilford F.; Baltimore, Md.; Traymore 

Ramsay, Robert E.; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Rancke, Louis N.; Washington, D. C.; Traymore 

Ranedell, Duncan D.; Wash., D. C.; Traymore 


Rastenburg, F. G.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Breakers 
Raymond, William N.; New York City; Tray- 
more 
Redington, Horace Ray; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Haddon 
Hall 
Reid, William F.; Phila., Pa.; Knickerbocker 
Reese, John G.; Baltimore, Md.; Dennis 
Reuss, Frederick A.; New York City; Traymore 
Reynolds, J. F.; New York, N. Y.; Morton 
Richardson, H. Edward; Phila., Pa.; Dennis 
Richards, Karl G.; Chicago, Ill.; Traymore 
Richmond, Hugh R.; New York City; Traymore 
Risley, Charles W.; Jersey City, N. J.; Haddon 


Hall 
Rivenburg, William C.; Phoenixville, Pa.; 
Brighton 


Roberts, J. Eldon; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 

Roberts, Geo. L.; Bristol, Conn.; Strand 

Roeser, Charles J.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 

Rogers, Paul; Cincinnati, O.; Traymore 

Rooney, Jos. Francis; New York, N. Y.; Tray- 
more 

Rose, Harold J.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Traymore 

Rosenkrans, F. M.; New York City; Ritz-Carl- 
ton 

Rosenquest, E. H.;New York, N. Y.; Brighton 

Ruegenberg, J. M.; Phila., Pa.; Knickerbocker 

Rusby, John M.; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Ryder, D. R.; Jersey City, N. J.; Haddon Hall 

Ryerson, William N.; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough- 


Blenheim 
Ss 
Sanborn, John Avery; Long Island City, N. Y.; 
Chalfonte 


Schachter, M.; New York ,N. Y.; Brighton 

Schanze, H. C., Jr.; Ocean City, N. J. 

Schauer, Frank F.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Traymore 

Scheer, A. B.; Carbondale, Pa.; Dennis 

Schlegel, Carl A.; Phila., Pa.; Traymore 

Schmidt, E. H.; New York City; Traymore 

Schmidt, F. W.; Jersey City, N. J.; Dennis 

Schmidt, G. F.; Chicago, Ill.; Strand 

Schobel, Fred A.; Albany, N. Y.; Sorter 

Schonfisch, William Richard; New York, a3 
Knickerbocker 

Schuck, Conrad, Jr.; East Orange, N. J.; 
Marlborough-Blenheim 

Schutt, Everett V. K.; Kingston, N. Y.; Chal- 
fonte 

Schutt, H. S.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Traymore 

Schwabe, Walter P.; Thompsonville, Conn.; 
Marlborough-Blenheim 

Scott, John M.; Wilmington, Del.; Dennis 

Scranton, George H.; Derby, Conn.; Traymore 

Eearle, Robert M.; Rochester, N. Y. 

Sebald, H. A.; Coldwater, Mich.; Breakers 

Selke, A. F.; Newburgh, N. Y.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Seltzer, Leroy W.; Reading, Pr.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Serrill, Wm. J.; Phila., Pa.; Brighton 

Seyms, George B.; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Shankland, Clarence W.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Haddon Hall 

Shattuck, J. D.; Chester, Pa.; St. Charles 

Shellenberger, James M.; Doylestown, Pa.; 
Haddon Hall 

Shanley, Wm. P.; Norwich, Conn.; Knicker- 
bocker 

Shepard, Ira C.; Evansville, Ind.; Breakers 

Short, Arthur F.; Providence, R. 1.; Strand 

Simmons, Frank K.; Woonsocket, R. I.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 

Simmonds, S. E.; Phila., Pa.; Traymore 

Skinner, Herbert H.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Haddon Hall 

Smart, Burton; Portland, Me.; Haddon Hall 

Smith, Arthur A.; West New York, N. J.; 
Haddon Hall 

Smith, Geo. H.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Ambas- 


sador 

Smith, John Calhoun; Reading, Pa.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 

Smith, L. C.; Goversville, N. Y.; Marlborough- 

Blenheim 

Smith, Oliver H.; New York City; Dennis 

Souder, William D.; Phila., Pa.; Stanton 

Spinney, Andrew G.; Portland, Me.; Breakers 

Suyuaier, Harold N.; Scranton, Pa.; Haddon Hall 

Stagg, John P.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chalfonte 

Staniferd, A. F.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Staniford, Robert H.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 

Stark, F. M.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Seaside 

Stark, Marion E.; Fall River, Mass.; Mal- 
borough- Blenheim 

Stark, Major W. E.; Cleveland, O.; Marlborough- 

lenheim 

Sterrett, Wm. G.; Chester, Pa.; Traymore 

Stevens, George F.; New York City; Traymore 

Stiles, George W.; Portland, Me.; Haddon Hall 

Stites, Townsend; Gloucester City, N. J.; Tray- 
more 

Stitzer, R. B.; Toledo, O.; Ambassador 

Stockton, H. A.; Atlantic Highlands, N. J.; 
Strand 

Stodelmann, Joseph J.; New York City; Tray- 
more 

cone, James L.; Spokane, Wesh.; Ritz-Carl- 


on 

Strader, Roland H.; New York b City Chalfonte 
Strickler, T. J.; Kansas City, M Ritz-carlton 
Sullivan, John J. C.; New York City; Traymore 
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Sutton, H. A.; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Sykes, W. C.; Rochester, N. Y.; Marlberough- 
Blenheim 


T 
Taggart, Chas. W.; Norwich, Conn.; Knicker- 
bocker 
Terry, Jr., H. Warren; Ossining, N. Y.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 
Terzian, Harutyum G.; Phila., Pa.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 
Thompson, George W.; New York City; Tray- 
more 
Thcem,son, Robert L.; Raleigh, N. C.; Seaside 
Thurston, R. E.; Putnam, Conn.; Ambassador 
Tracy, Joseph H.; Brooklyn, N Y.; Breakers 
Tudbury, J. L.; Salem, Mass.; Strand 
Turi, Frank; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Tuteur, Irving M.; Chicago, Ill.; Traymore 
Umstead, E. 8.; Providence, R. Lk: Knicker- 
bocker 


U 
Underhill, Reginald B.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Haddon 
Hall 


Vv 
Vaiden, — Langhorne; Westfield, N. J.; 
Brighto: 


Vivian, W. 'S.; Chicago, Ill.; Ritz-Carlton 
Van —_— Lloyd; Montclair, N. J.; Haddon 
a 
Vredenburgh, F. W.; Newburgh, N. Y.; Seaside 
Verdel, William E.; Fitchburg, Mass.; Tray- 
more 


WwW 
Wade, Franklin S.; Los .Angeles, Calif.; Tray- 
more 


Wade, L. W.; Humboldt, Iowa; Ambassador 


Waddington, Chas. W.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tray- 
more 

Wagner, Laurence E.; Phila., Pa.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Wagner, E. J.; Johnson City, Tenn.; Traymore 

Waldron, J. H.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Haddon Hall 

Walsh, E. V.; Hackensack, N. J.; Haddon Hall 

Walker, Albert C.; New York City; Fredonia 

Waring, George H.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Dennis 

Warner, A. W.; Chester, Pa.; Ambassador 

Washer, O. R.; Morristown, N. J.; Haddon Hall 

Watson, Burl S.; New York City; Ritz-Carlton 

Weaver, Harry O.; New York City; Brighton 

Weber. Theodore G.; New York City; Chalfonte 

Weber, F. C.; New York, N. Y.; Ritz-Carlton 

Weinmeister, C. J.; Atlanta, Ga.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

Wells, Fred K.; Boston, Mass.; Knickerbocker 

Wellington, Herbert; Brooklyn, N. Y.- Traymore 

ells, H. H.; Newark, N. J.; Dennis 

Werner, Louis H.; New York City; Brighton 

Weymouth, Thomas R.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Tray- 
more 

Wieber, George A.; Utica, N. Y.; Shelburne 

Wilson, Dustin W.; Orchard Park, N. Y.; Tray- 


more 
Wilder, E. L.; Rochester, N. Y.; Strand 


Section II 


Willien, L. J.; Boston, Mass.; Traymore 
Williams, C. T.; Sioux City, Iowa; Haddon Ha! 
Willard, Edward A.; Portland, Me.; Breakers 
Wilson, William J.; New York City; Traymor 
Wilsor, Ralph; Paterson N. J.; Haddon Halli 
Williams, L. S.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Marlborouh 
Blenheim 

Windle, Ernest G.; Phila., Pa.; Strand 
Winch, Percy Holden; East Orange, N. J.; 


Breakers 
Wiske, Prescott B.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tray- 
more 
Whetstone, Walter; Phila., Pa.; Traymore 
Whipple, Robert H.; Phila., Pa.; Traymore 


Whittaker, A. D.; Atlanta, Ga.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 

White,  cpravee A.; Richmond, Va.; Haddon 
Hal 


White, ae E.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Haddor 
Hall 

Whelpley, James A.; Bloomfield, N. J.; Dennis 

Wohrley, J. K.; New York, N. Y.; Ritz-Carltun 

Woltf, M. S.; New York, N. Y.; Traymorc 

Woodring, William G. Beck; Alientowr, Pa 
Chalfonte 

Wortendyke, I. F.; Janesville, Wis.; Marl- 
borovgh-Blenheim 


Y 
Yeomans, B. B.; Rochester, N. Y.; Strand 
Young, R. R.; Newark, N. J.; Traymore 
Yorng, Peter; Watertown, N. Y.; Ambassador 
Young, Clifford; Wilmington, Del.; St. Charle: 


Registration from 2 p. m. to 5 p.m., Oct. 13th 


G. H.; me Md.; St. Charles 
Alden, J. D.; Red Bank, N. J.; Ambassador 
. W.; Boston, Mass.; : "Tra more 
.. C. N.; Orange, N. 3 addon Hall 
Anklam, R. G.; Crisfield, M Breakers 
N. J.; Chalfonte 


oe 
ar; BI N. J.; Haddon Hall 
yo ge Geo. ‘agar Newport, I; "St. Charles 


Ae 
Backer, (a. K; Baltimore, Md.; St. Charles 
oa, © 5, . j Meversteores : ee 
Beal, T. eepsie .; Traymore 
Beard, Wm oe Phi elphia, Pa.; Marl.-Blen. 
Bellamy, Chas. R.; New ork City; Shelburne 


Bensel, C. ; Tren renton, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Boothby, E. | ; Fall River, Mass.; ; Traymore 
Boyd, Geo. 1 New York, N. Y.; Dennis 


Blauvelt, Wm. H.; New York City; Shelburne 
Bradley, W. H.; ‘Springfield, Mass.; Traymore 
Brandt, A.; Newark » Me Ick sHaddon Hall 
Bratz, ‘August J.; Summit, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Breese, Fred S.; ‘Montclair, N. i: Haddon Hall 
Brearley, W. R.; Princeton, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Broughton, Harry E.; Jackson. lich. ; Breakers 
Brown, A. nat Fm N. }.; Marl.-Blen. 
Burke, Ed. J.; Chicago, Il.; Strand 


c 
Cartwright, om H. R.; New York Mat Shelburne 
Cary, Okla lahoma City, Okla raymore 
Causb Wm. S Plainfield, N. Haddon Hall 
Chadwell, Wm. ; Newark, N. ni ‘Break kers 
Charles, L. A.; Nest New York, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Chubb, C. N.; Daven , Be Traymore 
Clark, * .; Philad 
Collins, R. B.; Verona 5 Haddon Hall 
Colyer, Arthur Bs Tintabe a bi Haddon Hall 
Conrad, Cha Fenbost, M. .; Brighton 
— ry aS. Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Covell, S r A.; New York, ¥.; Traymore 
Culiver, ee Englewood, N. ; Haddon all 
Currey, H. J.; Bound Brook, the Haddon Hall 
Curtis, Harry "A.; New Haven, Conn. ; ; Traymore 
Cutignol, Mark; "Rahway, N. J.; Haddon Hall 


D 

Dahlstrom, B. P.; Hoboken J.; Haddon Hall 
Daugherty, Wm. E.; Chistield, Md.; Breakers 
Davies, "Ls Far Rockaway, N. Vv; Ambassador 
Davis, E. F.; New York City; Craig Hall 

voise, Paul; New York City; Marl.-Blen. 
Demorest, Prof. D. ; Columbus, O.; Marl.-Bien. 
Dickinson, Walter; ewark, }. a Haddon Hall 
Dickson, Ross H.; Elizabeth, * ; Marl.-Blen. 
Dodds, Wm. B.; Jersey City, N.J.; Haddon Hall 
Downey, Jas. N.; Camden, N. y.; Dennis 
Deowes®, ean Passaic, Pa.; Traymore 
Dunkak, B.; Passaic, J Haddon Hall 
DunHam, R. E; Berea, O Dennis 
Dutcher, H. V.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Chalfonte 
Eastman, H. L.; New York City; Breakers 


E 
Eaton, H. M.; Detroit, nt: ss “ae 


Ellis, Harry; Camden 
ly, 'V. A. New York, N IS Aenkonsiden 
Evarts, Jr., D. E.; Jersey ‘Ge, 'N. J.; Haddon Hall 


Farrell, J. L.; Passaic, N Fy. Haddon Hall 
ederer, T. P.; Cohoes, N. ¥.; Ritz-Carlton 
Fischer, Ed. L.; Davenport Towa; Breakers 
Fisher, R. E.; San Francisco, Calif. ; Knickerbocker 
Ford, H. Stanley; Detroit, Mich. ; Traymore 
France, Frank; Long Island City; Traymore 


Frazer, D. H.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Traymore 
Fritz, H. C.; Cleveland, Ohio 

Fritz, H. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Traymore 
Fritz, Edwin ; Cleveland, 0.;_ Traymore 
Fulling, John L.; Philadelphia, Pa.; ; Traymore 


G 
Gardiner, E. Frank; Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador 
Gellert, N. Henry; "Philadelphia, Pa.; ; Traymore 
Gillingham, H. D.; Montclair, N. J.; Traymore 


H 
Haslam, Robt. T.; a a ae Bese. ; Marl.-Blen. 


Hay, S. F.; Newark, m.. 3.3 more 
Hayden, W. Gi Tong Branch, x ; Haddon Hall 
Hennig, H. Hoboken, N 


a Plaza 
| oem gd é. M.; Philadelp ia, Pa.; Brighton 
Hersey, H. S.; Cleveland, O.; nnis 
Honeywell, M. 'C; Wabash, Ind.; Ambassador 
Hostetter, Jr., Amos B.; East Orange, Bs Fad 

Haddon’ Hall 

Houston, Frank M.; Elmira, N. Y.; seevmare 
Howe, Chas. T.; Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Marl. -Blen. 
Huff, Wilbert LT; Baltimore, Md.; Breakers 


J 
Johns, W. H.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Johnson, B. Kay; East Orange, N. jy; Traymore 


K 

Keane, F. A.; Jersey City,, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Kent, Ed. G.: Hoboken, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Kent, Chas. Z.; West Orange, N. J.; Monticello 
Kingsbury, I. C.; New York City; Brighton 
Killgore, Jas. N.; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Knowlton, Robt. H.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Ambassador 
Kraemer, John P.; : Irvington, NH. J.3 Haddon Hall 


Landers, Ray E.; Danbury, Conn.; Ambassador 
Lawrence, Jas.; New York, N. Y.; Traymore 
Lawlor, Ed. A.; West New York, N. J.; Haddon 


Hall 
Lehnert, ° wy we J Trenton, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Leisen, T. A.; Omaha, Neb.; Breakers 
“ htfoot, i #55 Philadelphia, Pa.; Seaside 
Lohmann, Jersey City, N. Jy Haddon Hall 
Lynn, Fredk. Newark, Haddon Hall 
Lyon, B. C.; Bellen N. r, Haddon Hall 


M 
McCaffrey, Geo. E.; Fall River, Mass.; Traymore 
McConnell, H. N.; New York City; Sheuburne 
McEnaney, P. F.; New York City; Traymore 
McKana, Geo. E.; Chicago, Ill.; Ambassador 
McKenzie, T. C.; Monroe, Mich.; Ambassador 
McKee, Jas.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ritz-Cartlon 
W.; East: {Orange ’N. J.; Haddon Hall 


McLane, 

ason, F. E.; Grand Raves, 3 ach. ; bassador 
Mayotte, A. J.; Jackson, Ambassador 
Mead, Jr., L. T.; West Me , N. Haddon Hall 


Mendelson, L. R.; Cleveland, 0.; eahore 
Mendez, Frank L.; Chester, Pa.; Ambassador 
Miller, W. ei Cincinnati, Ohio; Traymore 
Misser, H. Los ne Calif. ; Ifonte 
Moore, P : ‘Staten Is Y.; Breakers 
Moffat, Fredk. ; Weston, Ont., “Can.; Marl.-Blen. 
Moss, R. L.3 Santa Monica, Calif. ; “Strand 
Munroe, Donald; New York City: Traymore 
Murphy, J. B.; White Plains, N. Y.; Strand 


N 
Nickerson, H. L. R.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Traymore 
Norcross, J. A.; New Haven, Conn.; Traymore 


oO 
O'Neill, Wm. P.; Rutherford, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
O'Neill, Thos. A.; New York City; Dennis 


P 
Park, Geo. H.; Reading, Pa.; Mari.-Blen. 
L.; Chatham, Ont., Can.; Breakers 


Pattinson, R. 


Phelps, Walter C.; New York, N. Y.; Chalfonte 

Piser, Theo. H.; Boston, Mass.; Haddon Hall 

Penfield, William McCarthy; East Orange, N 
J.; Haddon Hall 

Potter, N. H.; Paterson, N. J.; Haddon Hall 

Pratt, Stewart Marquand; New York, N. ; 
Haddon Hall 

Price, H. B., Jr.; Phila., Pa.; Ambassador 

tue Andrew: Rutherford, N. J.; Haddon 

all 


R 
Reimers, Bernard Frederick; Paterson, N. J.: 
Chalfonte 
Replogle, Lyle E.; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Rich, Ira B.; Newark, N. J.; Ambassador. 
Rich, William G.; Providence, R. I.; Traymore 
Ritchie, R. J.; Long Branch, N. J.; Knicker- 
bocker 
Rodgers, Paul C.; Cincinnati, O.; Traymore 
Rodgers, Arthur B.; Norwood, Mass.; Clarendon 
Roland, Cornelius F.; New York City; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 
aes ee A.; East Orange, N. J.; Haddon 


Rowe, Clyde E.; Jackson, Mich.; Ambassador 
Ryan, William Pa.; Lackawanna, N. Y.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 


s 
Schell, Harold W.; Haverhill, Mass.; Marl- 
borough-Blenheim 

Schaefer, Oscar; Phila., Pa.; Brighton 

Scott, John J.; Lewiston, Me.; Knickerbocker 
Seybolt, E.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Ritz-Carlton 
Shaughnessy, T. J.; New York City; Brighton 
Smith, G. E.; Jersey City, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
sty C.; Stapleton, L. I. N. Y.; Haddon 


Smith, S.; Geneva, N. Y.; Brighton 

Sperr, Jr., Frederick W.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Traymore 

Squarey, E. M.; Ampere, N. J.; Marlborough- 

Blenheim 

Stacey, Wayne; Cincinnati, O.; Traymore 

Standerman, Ed. F.; Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
Haddon Hall 

Steinmetz, Henry P. J.; Camden, N. J.; Haddon 


Stephen, Guy E.; har scene xy Chalfonte 
Stoecker, -y Maplewood, : Haddon Hal. 
Sutherland, F. ; New York cus: Breakers _ 


T 
Theisson, George A.; New York City; Craig 
Hall 


Thompson, Robert J.; San Francisco, Calif. 
Tucker, Glenn B.; Rome, N. Y.; Breakers 
Tuttle, Fred A.; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 


Vv 
Van Brunt, A. J.; Newark, N. J.; Breakers 


w 
Ward, D. L.; Chicago, Ill.; Traymore 
Ward, John T.; Cambridge, Mass.; ; Marlborough - 
Bienheim 
Washburn, R. D.; Arlington, Mass.; Strand 
Wasser. O. E.; Ithaca, N. Y.; Ambassador 
Wells, Frederick H.; New York City: Traymore 
Wilde, Charles; Chester, Pa.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 
Willinger, Wm.; Baltimore, Md.; St. Charles 
Wilson, C. J.; Glassboro, N. J.; St. Charles 


Zz 
Zindema, A.; Newark, N. J.; Marlborough- 
Blenheim 
Zingg, Julius; Newark, N. J.; Haddon Hall 
Zerf, William G.; New York City; Traymore 














Relations and Customers — 


Report of the sub-committee on the gas company and the 
telephone 


J. M. Roberts 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chicago, IIl. 


S a man speaks so is he. Never more than 

when spoken over the telephone are words a 

reflection of character. It is then when the 
voice alone must be depended upon to project one’s 
personality across space to the person with whom 
one is talking, that the choice of words and their 
careful enunciation become of great importance. 

As gas service has become one of the most im- 
portant commodities of the nation, so has the tele- 
phone been featured as one of its most important 
devices. The telephone is something that has been 
forced on us by this age of speed and convenience, 
and it is dominant today as an American institution. 
It is recognized by our customers as one of the easi- 
est means for communication, therefore it behooves 
us to consider caiefully the contact and develop all 
that is possible in establishing satisfactory relations 
with our customers through this medium. It is of 
outstanding importance as a factor in our customer 
relationship, for Americans are telephonically the 
most talkative people in the world. 

Many people use the telephone for just what it 
is physically, an inert mechanical instrument with- 
out power to express itself. They do not realize 
that the telephone has no personality and therefore 
it must be given expression through the user. The 
gas company has installed the telephone for the 
convenience of its customers and for the best in- 
terests of its business, therefore every time we use 
the telephone we should be selling the company’s 
service. 


Duty of Employee 


If every employee of a public utility company 
could be made to understand that he, first of all, 
is selling his service to his company, and that 
through him the company expects to sell good serv- 
ice to its customers, improved service and better 
relations with our customers will result. 

The selling organization of any company is its 
most vital and vulnerable spot. Employees taking 
the various orders required to give customers serv- 
ice, listening to their complaints or grievances, are 
a real part of the selling organization, for they are 
constantly selling a very definite, material thing, 
and that is service, indicating at the same time effi- 
ciency and courtesy. 


Telephone Equipment 


Are our telephone facilities sufficient, not only for 
our needs but our customers’? Adequate telephone 
facilities for one company may be woefully inade- 
quate for another. 





*Part of report of Committee on Relations with 
Customers, published in Tuesday’s Issue. 


Is our equipment the best and most suitable that 
can be procured, and have we consulted and obtained 
the advice of the telephone engineer regarding our 
installation and our problems? 

Is our telephone staff, including the switchboard 
operators, properly selected, wisely supervised, and 
carefully trained, and is this training continuous? 

Are the quarters that house our telephone staff all 
that they should be, considering light, ventilation 
and comfort? 

We have endeavored to visualize these require- 
ments and have tried to present the essentials of 
good telephone service, having in mind that in the 
demand for telephone service we should be the mas- 
ters of the situation. 

What is said about groups in large locations ap- 
plies as a rule to smaller ones; the same principles 
prevail. The larger companies were given the closer 
study, only because they appear to have given more 
attention to detail, or, perhaps, have kept a more 
detailed record of their surveys and studies. 


Selection of Employees 


Our obligations as a public utility must be in mind 
when selecting employees to care properly for 
our telephone work. These selections require the 
exercise of consideration and judgment, and should 
be entrusted to a man who has had broad experi- 
ence in selecting and directing men. 

Two primary sources to supply the personnel are 
available. The first is outside the organization. The 
second is from within. The latter is the one best 
adapted to our purpose and from which the most 
promising material may be drawn. 


Desirable Characteristics 


An employee selected from within.the organiza- 
tion, who has worked his way up, possesses a back- 
ground, and a working knowledge of the operating 
departments. He should be a high school graduate 
or have an equivalent education. Good health is 
also a necessary requisite, eyesight and hearing 
should be normal. Other desirable characteristics 
are: 

1. Good habits, neatness and orderliness. 

2. Punctuality and steady attendance. 

3. Good temperament. 

4. Voice control, full toned and pleasant. 

5. Good penmanship. 

The desire and effort to do something for the cus- 
tomer should be the predominating qualification of 
a good telephone order clerk. He should be thor- 
oughly grounded in company policy, have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the gas business, possess the 
qualifications of a first-class salesman and exhibit 
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courteous and gentlemanly deportment in the face 
of all existing and trying conditoins that may arise. 

Another desirable qualification is the ability to 
project himself into the customer’s position to under- 
stand the situation from the customer's viewpoint, 
to listen with attention to all that is said, but at 
the same time to know how and when to break tact- 
fully into a long-winded conversation without giv 
ing offense. 

Understanding the details and workings of all. de- 
partments, he should grasp the fundamental idea 
that, to be successful, he must constantly keep apace 
with all new situations and continued education 
should be his desire. 


The job holds no place for the grouch, or a per- 
son temperamentally inclined. More impatience is 
manifested over the telephone than in any other 
means of communication. Your telephone em- 
ployees should be made to understand this and not 
allow themselves to be worked up to the same state 
of mind that the customer is in. They should placate 
and conciliate the impatient, hurried customer. 


Training Employees 


The foundation of our training must lead to the 
development of each individual, thence to the build- 
ing up of a cohesive, loyal, and effective working 
force. 

The proper training of telephone employees is not 
only feasible but is in sight as an established prac- 
tice in most utilities. Management will not long 
tolerate a condition wherein, for inferior training, a 
price is paid that is higher than proper training 
should cost. 

Wonderful stories are related in our periodicals 
and trade journals regarding the intensive training of 
utility employees that is supposed to be under way. 
But go into: most any city, pick up a telephone, 
call the gas company’s Complaint Department and 
give the clerk hell about a supposed complaint. 
What's the answer? You will get hell in return. 

And yet some of us are misled into believing that 
we are properly training our employees. Until 
smug complacency is superseded by an honest de- 
sire to know the facts about our relations with the 
man in the street, and his reaction to our attitude 
and policies, and until these facts are known and 
our employees’ attitude changed, little real progress 
will be made, for the measure of accomplishment in 
any field of endeavor is determined in the result pro- 
duced. 

Your man behind the telephone must be taught 
how to think right about his work before he can per- 
form. This is the keystone in any scheme of train- 
ing. Following this, strict adherence to the most 
modern telephone practice as advocated by the tele- 
phone companies (although not always followed by 
their employees) for the public is essential. The 
employee must be trained to give the impression that 
he is the customer’s representative and that his duties 
are to secure for the customer all the service that 
the company extends. 


Supplemental Training 


Supplemental training, coupled with constant 
supervision, is the price paid for establishing and 
maintaining proper telephone contact with the public. 

Class instruction, of 30-minute periods, two or 
three times a week, is desirable. In these classes 
every opportunity should be given employees to ex- 
press themselves and to discuss their work—such as 
the correct way to issue inquiry tickets on high bill 
complaints, how to take these inquiries when the 
collector is calling, and then the proper way to ques- 
tion customers on leaks and no-gas complaints. 

We assume the past, present and probable future 
history of the company has been outlined. The com- 
pany’s policies have been stated in general terms. 
The clerk’s position and department have been pic- 
tured by the use of an organization chart, and that 
he is fully conversant with the rules and regula- 
tions of the organization. To this may be added, 
from time to time, inspirational talks by executives 
and by men from other industries who have a real 
message to put across. Periodical visits to other 
plants, to see just how the other fellow does it, is 
another real help. 


_ 


Participation in Practical Operation 


Some companies make a practice of having their 
order clerks, who have not had previous experience 
in mechanical work, actually participate in, or at 
least observe, the practical operations. ‘They are 


‘sent out with inspectors who make main surveys, 


then with the main and service gangs. They ac- 
company the meter setters and shop fitters and see 
their work. The delivery and adjustment of appli- 
ances is also given consideration, and neither is the 
trick of salesmanship overlooked. 

The order clerk is therefore in a position to vis- 
ualize the requirements of a customer later, par- 
ticularly if such customer has difficulty in stating 
his wants clearly. He also knows the time and pa- 
tience it took to develop a sale and therefore will 
extend himself, with a view of making the sale stick. 

Your order clerks should be taught to be friendly, 
not familiar; genial, not frivolous; dignified, not 
distant; sympathetic, not sentimental; calm, not 
cold. Emotions are catching. Most people react 
in like manner to the treatment accorded them. 
If either disgust, impatience or anger are expressed 
through t*:e telephone, the person at the other end 
of the line will catch the emotion and reply in the 
same manner. 


Courtesy 


Cultivate courtesy. It is due to every customer 
and it is the duty of the employee to give the cus- 
tomer what the company owes in this respect. 

Avoid argument. If the employee answering 
the call cannot satisfy the customer, the call should 
be referred to some one higher up. An argument 
entered into by an employee whose principal duty 
consists in answering phone calls may hold up other 
calls. This tends to disturb his poise and may be 
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reflected in his manner when answering the next 
call. 

Teach your clerks to consider carefully indirect 
calls, those given through the courtesy of a second 


person. These calls are most prolific in causing 
errors as it is hard to get correct information. The 
person speaking has not the interest in the matter 
that the principal would have and is resentful when 
not adroitly questioned. | 


Supervision 


To obtain the desired objective, close supervision 
is absolutely necessary. It must be a guarded and 
watchful supervision, and it is also imperative that 
it should be constant. The man holding the position 
of supervisor should be selected only because of his 
qualifications. He should have several years’ ex- 
perience in‘ all branches of the company’s work and 
be conversant with the operating work that will com- 
plete an order which has been received from the cus- 
tomer. He also should be well versed in his knowl- 
edge of the company’s policy and routine. He should 
keep constantly in touch with all departments of the 
company so as to be ready at all times to give proper 
information when appealed to by subordinates or 
customers. 

Your supervisor must be a patient man, with tact 
and good judgment, who will not give way to the 
numerous trials which beset him. He must be alert 
and have executive ability. Personality should be 
this man’s outstanding characteristic. Mentality, 
ability and poise—these mean personality, and per- 
sonality must be served. Great qualifications to have 
one man endowed with, you will say. Perhaps, but 
he is worth looking for. 

Yet, with all the foregoing, he will fail if he has 
not the ability to impart his knowledge to his sub- 
ordinates, so that his qualities will be reflected in 
them. To be eminently successful he must be ca- 
pable of training new employees, besides keeping the 
morale of the older ones up to the desired standard. 

Arrangements should be made for using any means 
that are deemed desirable, because of local condi- 
tions, so that the supervisor can be in constant touch 
with incoming calls, frequently listening in on con- 
versation; so that he can be assured the order clerks 
are carrying out instructions and that they are thor- 
oughly acquainted with the details of the work. 
He will carefully watch errors, for on investigation 
we have found that often the same mistakes are 
repeated by different people in this group. Such 
errors he will develop, construct and utilize into 
valuable material for class instruction and discus- 
sion. 


Accuracy and Legibility 


Good service to our customers is the reason for 


our existence. In order to give good service, good 


judgment must be exercised in minute details in 
caring for orders taken over the telephone. 

It is advisable to use printed forms and your forms 
should be alike in their setup, in that the same place 
should be consistently used for the name, address 
and other information collected on the form. Cut- 


tomers’ names, perhaps addresses and floor loca- 
tions, should be lettered, as there is great possibility 
of error in writing this part of the order. All errors 
result in delayed service to the customer and ex- 
pense to the company. Errors should be carefully 
checked and analyzed frequently in order to elimi- 
nate friction and delays. 

By the use of a printed form, the questions to be 
answered appear fully and in their proper order and 
it is not necessary to depend upon the emlpoyee’s 
memory to obtain such information as the telephone 
number, location of keys, and so on. 

Do not use scratch paper and later transmit the 
information to the regular form, as such copying 
is a fruitful source of error. 


Use of Regular Forms 


The information, or order, taken over the telephone 
should be transmitted to the regular order form by 
the employee taking the order, where a Telephone 
and Order Department is maintained, or the work 
may be done by the Application, Order or other 
department, if the employee taking the order is used 
only for taking telephone orders. 

If for any reason an order cannot be executed by 
the inspector because of incorrect information, an 
error in the street number, and so on, he should tele- 
phone the office for further information. This proced- 
ure affords an opportunity to correct mistakes with- 
out involving the customer in delay. In large situa- 
tions provisions should be made for a special clerk to 
handle this business. Remember that a place should 
be provided on all of your forms for the customer’s 
telephone number. 

Continual effort should be made to impress upon 
the minds of employees the necessity of having all 
orders legible and accurate, and all orders returned 
for further information or on which calls are made 
for further information should be brought to the 
personal attention of the department head, who can 
then plan means to eliminate the trouble. 


Service to Customers 


Service to customers over the telephone begins 
with a proper listing of the company name, in the 
telephone directory. In the first place, it should be 
listed as “Gas Company” under G, and then cross- 
referenced to the name of the company as alphabet- 
ically arranged. This detail has been found useful 
as a part of good service in some territories, because 
newcomers are not familiar with the company’s 
name. 

Where the company’s name is alphabetically listed, 
there should be as few separate telephones as pos- 
sible. A number of them are confusing, unless the 
functions of the service departments as indicated by 
the different telephone numbers are plainly and non- 
technically set forth. Also there should be listed 
the telephone number, if a different one, that pro- 
vides for service nights and holidays, although this 
is a practice deemed undesirable. Some companies 
advertise an emergency number, we think, too prom- 
inently. This may lead to the conclusion that there 
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is an element of danger in the use of gas, which may 
be harmful to the industry; furthermore, custom- 
ers may use this number when it is absolutely un- 
necessary to do so. 

Tracing the call further, the usual answer “Gas 
Company,” or preferably the company’s name, should 
be given by the switchboard operator. Then only 
enough inquiry to ascertain the nature of the caller’s 
business, to connect him to the proper extension. It 
requires extreme tact and a knowledge of the com- 
pany’s business for the switchboard operator to ob- 
tain this information without compelling the caller 
to relate the whole story if an order table is not a 
part of your equipment. 


Prompt Answer of Telephone 


All telephones should be answered promptly as the 
caller is very often impatient, and seconds that pass 
while tiresomely holding a receiver to the ear seem 
to him like minutes. In event that the one who an- 
swers the telephone cannot satisfy the call, or if the 
call should be placed on the wrong extension, the 
question then arises, Shall the inquiry be temporarily 
answered, and the information required given later, 
or shall it be transferred? Shunting of calls should 
be reduced to a minimum, and only when the em- 
ployee to whom the call is referred is made familiar 
with the story the customer has related. 

In the smaller companies this can easily be done 
by extension telephones and a buzzer system. A 
code of buzzers between the two telephones would 


enable either of the employees to call the other to 
the telephone and listen in on the conversation. Thus 
the burden of the call would gradually be shifted 
from one employee to the other, instead of being im- 
posed on the customer. 


Give Accurate Information 


The customer deserves accurate information. 
This can be accomplished only by having at hand a 
record of the progress of any work in course of com- 
pletion, or knowing a schedule under which new 
work may be guaranteed for completion. Work Com- 
pletion Schedules prove very satisfactory in some 
companies. 

Your peaks are known, and by judicious adver- 
tising you can obtain the co-operation of your cus- 
tomers to level these peaks, particularly in the mov- 
ing seasons. 

The elements that should be taken for granted in 
giving service to the customers over the telephone 
are those fundamentals of tact, courtesy and sim- 
plicity, with a vocabulary unhampered by set or 
stock answers and phrases, and all of this built upon 
a knowledge of the functions of the departments, ot 
the policies of the company, and a human desire to 
serve. 

Rules and systems are necessary in a business or- 
ganization, but do not make them too stringent or 
tight. Those informed agree that the best rule is 
one that has the best exceptions and the rule must 
not dominate, when the best results are desired. 





Standards in Customer Relations 


Report of sub-committee 


Chairman, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, Baltimore, Md. 


signed to it, and decided that it would be im- 
practical to attempt to cover the entire field. 

It has therefore selected several subjects that appear 
to require the attention of the industry at the pres- 
ent time, leaving such other data as has been accu- 
mulated for consideration of any future committee. 
In presenting this report we have purposely avoid- 
ed going into a long statement of details, having in 
mind that what the association wants is facts. ile 
the committee is not unanimous as to the proper 
methods and policies to be followed in the several 
subjects presented, it is fair to assume that the same 


Y OUR committee has analyzed the subject as- 


difference of opinion will be held by other company 
representatives. It is only through a full and frank 
discussion on the convention floor that we can hope 
to secure the greatest benefit, possibly leading to a 
unified program for adoption. 


Assume Customer Is Right 


A canvass of the committee members indicates that 
they all conduct public relations on this basis, but 
in discussing individual practices there is a wide dif- 
ference as to how far we should go in actually apply- 
ing this policy. It is especially difficult to apply this 
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principle to a complaint of a high bill, where the 
statement of use is at variance with the registration 
of the meter. Even in such cases, however, we 
should approach the case with this belief in mind, 
thereby securing for each customer the individual 
treatment of his complaint. Each investigation 
should begin with this assumption and continue 
until the facts show otherwise. Never permit a cus- 
tomer to place himself in the position of having 
made a statement of the facts that he can not with- 
draw from gracefully, without a loss of self respect. 

This committee can not recommend a standard, 
but does stress the value of individual treatment of 
each customer and the absolute elimination of any 
tendency to apply a routine method of handling the 
situation. We may succeed in collecting our “pound 
of flesh,” but it may cost us dearly at some future 
time. 


Complaints Not Justified—Shall Adjustment Be 
Made? 


There is no unity of opinion as to the practice to 
be followed. Presupposing that all the facts have 
been carefully weighed and there is no justification 
for an allowance, we should not arbitrarily refuse an 
adjustment, as if we are to accept the basis that 
“The Customer is Right,” we should be able to 
make a satisfactory compromise. Success in col- 
lecting for the number of cubic feet of gas registered 
on the meter is not the only yard stick in measuring 
a company’s success. 


Policy on Allowances 


To enable a clearer analysis, we have divided this 
subject into several parts: 


(a) Allowance Due to Fast Meters 


There appears to be no standard practice in han- 
dling this class of complaint, member companies re- 
porting that adjustments are made anywhere from 
two months back to the date meter was installed. 
The opinion of this committee is that a standard 
practice of allowance for the full percentage of error, 
from the date of test of the meter for a period not 
exceeding four months past meets the requirements 
of the customer and the company. 


(b) Allowance Due to Leaks in Company’s Equip- 
ment 


When leaks in meters or in meter connections are 
reported by a customer, and the conditions com- 
plained of is found to exist, a liberal policy of ad- 
justment should be followed. It is difficult to admit 
that the company’s equipment was leaking and at the 
same time endeavor to convince the customer that 
the registration of his meter was not affected there- 
by. He points to the fact that he smelled gas and 
is convinced that any increase in his bill was due to 
escaping gas. 


(c) Allowance for Waste of Gas Through Automatic 
Appliances 

A similar policy is recommended where it is found 

that the customer thinks that he had turned off the 


eas supply to an automatic device, but through error 
only turned off the pilot, leaving the main burner 
on, which permitted gas to escape through the vent 
into the chimney. Such waste is usually not dis- 
covered by the customer until he receives his bill. 


(d) Allowances on First and Final Bills 


It is a known fact that a certain portion of the 
population move over night and that an unauthorized 
use of gas while the account is “inactive,’ may oc- 
cur where meters are left on vacant premises. If 
the premises are occupied only between meter read- 
ing dates, the gas so used and registered may be 
charged to the new or old tenant, should they delay 
notifying the company of the date of their occu- 
pancy or the date of their vacating. Claims are fre- 
quently made that notice was given the company to 
turn off the service, of which there is no record. 
Proper consideration of the facts may often war- 
rant a nominal adjustment to satisfy the customer. 


(e) Allowances on Charges for Repairs, Etc. 


Disputed charges for work done by the Fitting De- 
partment in relieving stoppages, trapped house 
pipes, etc., where the work is beyond the gratuitous 
service of the company, should be subject to adjust- 
ment. This work often borders on the line of gra- 
tuitous service and the relief granted is often the 
means of avoiding subsequent complaints, hence the 
recommendation for a broad policy. 


(f) Merchandise Allowances on Disputed Charges 


While all companies are not in the merchandise 
business, we could not resist including it in our 
classification. It is in this line where we are in 
competition with other dealers, and where a liberal 
policy in terms, exchanges and adjustments is forced 
upon us. The experience gained in merchandising in 
some companies has been very beneficial in creating 
a new viewpoint for the conducting of the gas por- 
tion of our business. 


Decide Credit After Gas Is Turned On 


As the majority of our customers are honest and 
are entitled to service with the least posisble delay, 
we recommend that gas be turned on without wait- 
ing for credit rating to be applied. Where investi- 
gation discloses customer is not entitled to credit, 
we should secure a deposit promptly or refuse longer 
to supply the gas. 

We do not recommend accepting a guarantor, as 
when called upon to make good it invariably leads 
to a disturbance of good public relations. 


Deposits 


There is the widest difference in the policy of 
companies requiring deposits; some going so far as 
to insist upon a deposit being made by every cus- 
tomer; one member company pointing out that it 
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made no difference whether the applicant was the 
Standard Oil Company, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
or a day laborer, the deposit was required. 

The experience of a number of companies demon- 
strates that deposits should only be required where 
the risk is known to be financially iriesponsible or 
where there is no evidence of stability in occupation. 
Some companies do not require a deposit under any 
circumstances. 

Your committee feels that the elimination of de- 
posits except in certain classes of business, which 
are known to be unstable, is a step in the building 
of public good will and more than pays, even though 
there may be a slight increase in uncollectable ac- 
counts. This increase has not followed in those 
companies where the more liberal policy is in effect. 

Credit is the basis of ordinary business intercourse 
—why not in the gas industry? 


Quicker Methods of Refunding Deposits 


The idea of entirely protecting the company from 
loss is frequently the cause of an unreasonable delay 
in returning deposits; losing sight of the fact that 
the customer must pay his money in advance before 
receiving the service, whereas he often waits a week 
after the service is discontinued before his money is 
returned to him. Customers resent this policy and 
at times refer to it in comparison with methods in 
other lines of business. 

Your committee feels that every effort should be 
made to shorten the time of returning deposit and 
that reimbursements to the customer should be made 
immediately after the reading of the meter, even 
though there may be a chance that a small unpaid 
amount be overlooked. Where parties are leaving 
the city, the usual billing routine can be sidetracked 
and the account worked “Special” so as to close the 
transaction to the satisfaction of the customer. 


Applications for Service 
(a) What Records Are Necessary at the Counter? 


A large number of companies feel that they must 
refer to a customer’s card file before they accept an 
application for service. This means holding the ap- 
plicant at the counter until the necessary -records are 
referred to. With the increase in the number of ap- 
plications accepted by phone, this practice must 
necessarily be discontinued or at least delayed. It 
therefore seems desirable to eliminate the premises 
card file behind the application counter and permit 
applications to be taken on the customer’s state- 
ment of conditions on his premises. Orders on the 
operating departments which are found to be incor- 
rect can be corrected by those departments and the 
installation made accordingly. As this occurs in 
not more than from 5 to 10 per cent of the cases, 90 
per cent of the orders would be completed in less 
time than is now the case. 


(b) Standard Time to Complete Orders 


The first point of contact between the public and 
the company is through the Application Department. 


Here we should ascertain the customer’s needs and 
every effort made by the company’s organization to 
meet the requirements of prompt service. Your 
committee feels that all orders to turn on or turn off 
service or to set a meter should be completed the 
same day if requested by the customer. It has been 
demonstrated that it is practical and undoubtedly 
of much value as a good will builder to have a stand- 
ard production in service connections w hich will be 
lived up to. 


Standard Practice Concerning Cut-Out for Non- 
payment 


It is desirable to classify all customers according 
to their credit rating to avoid any routine method 
applying to all alike. First notices calling attention 
to the account being overdue should be sent to all 
customers except those classified as habitually delin- 
quent. Final notices should be sent to such custom- 
ers only after a reasonable collection effort has beet 
made, and such notices should be approved by the 
head of the Collection Department. He should be 
thorofighly familiar with the financial and social 
roster of the city. Those classed as regular delin- 
quents should be vigorously dealt with by the issue 
of final notices as soon as account is in arrears. (It 
does not help public relations to grant such delin- 
quents any extension of credit.) A definite expira- 
tion date should appear in such notice and on the 
day following the expiration date, a final effort to 
collect the bill or turn off the service should be 
made. 


The committee questions the desirability of em- 
ploying the subterfuge found necessary at times of 
the final collector entering the premises in the guise 
of a meter reader and turning off the gas. While 
judgment must be used, it is better to state our in- 
tentions openly, that if.the account is not paid, we 
will be compelled to discontinue the service on the 
outside of the premises. 


Prompt Refund of Twice Paid or Overpaid Bills 


For the same reason that we should refund de- 
posits promptly, we should immediately refund any 
twice paid or overpaid amount. Bills are due and 
payable by given dates and in a number of com- 
panies penalties are added if, payment is received 
after the discount date, consequently the impression 
must not prevail that the company is tardy in its re- 
fund of the customer’s money. The attitude of the 
employee in receiving a request for such refunds is 
important, as tending to create confidence or doubt 
in the mind of the customer. Such refunds should 
be paid in cash upon nominal identification. 

It should be the duty of the Billing Department 
to issue automatically a check in those classes under 
discussion. Promptness in such cases would often 
anticipate the customer's call. In a number of com- 
panies these refund checks must pass through the 
various accounting or auditing departments before 
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being issuad. This accounting should be done after 
the check is in the hands of the customer. 


Why Only Men Trained in Company’s Fractice 
Should Be Used as Outside Service Salesmen 


While the importance of this has been stressed 
in previous reports and has been the subject of a 
number of articles by various managers of utilities, 
we feel that its importance will lose nothing by repe- 
tition. 


Your committee feels that these men should be 
selected with great care and trained adequately to 
meet the customer on his own threshold. Prepara- 
tion equal to that of the technical man, in his line, 
must be given to the personnel side of our work, if 
we are to meet logically the various situations which 
arise during the day. We realize that upon a visit 
to the office the customer may not assert the full 
force of his personality in dealing with our employee. 
When he is seen in his own home, however, the 
conditions are reversed and the demands to satisfy 
become more exacting. It is important that these 
men realize that in the handling of a complaint they 
must bring out all that is in the customer’s mind as 
it answers no good purpose to dispose of the com- 
plaint temporarily. These men must be broad-mind- 
ed, liberal and willing to assume the responsibility 
for independent action and thought. 


The detail or extent of this training is not at- 
tempted here, except to say that the position of out- 
side service salesman should be reached through 
consecutive steps in the company’s organization, the 
policies of the company being thoroughly absorbed 
in transit. 


General 


Your committee feels that advantage should be 
taken of every opportunity to secure public good 
will and .any practice that is a convenience to the 
public should be carefully considered. We wish to 
call attention to a plan recently adopted by one of 
the companies, which eliminates one source of un- 
favorable comment. 


A locked box similar to a mail box is installed at 
the entrance to the offices during the hours the 
offices are closed. A framed glass sign over the box 
reads “For your Convenience—you may pay your 
bill after the office is closed by following instruc- 


tions on the envelope.” At the bottom of the locked 
box is a receptacle containing a number of manila 
envelopes on which is printed “Place the exact 


amount of your bill in the envelope together with 
the bill. Seal envelope and deposit it in the box. 
Receipt will be mailed you.” 

Each day immediately after the office is closed, 
there are always a number of people who arrive just 
too late to pay their bills; there are also a number 
of people who must be at their place of employment 
at the time the office opens. To pay their bills they 
must wait until the company’s office opens, which 
makes them late at their place of employment, caus- 
ing them to be either reprimanded or “start the day 
wrong.” 


It is felt that each discount saved the customer by 
this plan is a contribution to the fund of good will. 

This company has also placed a locked box in a 
prominent position in front of its rows of tellers’ 
cages, with a sign attached, explaining that instead 
of waiting in line to pay bill to the teller, those 
making payment in check may place it with their bill 
in.an envelope (a supply of which is conveniently 
located to the box) and deposit it in the box. 

We are all familiar with the long line before 
tellers’ cages on a busy day. This plan tends to re- 
duce this number and at the same time reduces the 
unproductive time of a customer. Each check so de- 
posited also saves the time of the teller. 


Errors in Piping Which Result in Crossed Meters 


This is an ever recurring problem in the larger 
cities, especially where buildings are converted into 
apartments. It is difficult to trace the responsibility 
for such errors. The fault may be with a careless 
plumber or pipe fitter or with the company. Your 
committee urges that a careful investigation be made 
by the outside service salesmen whenever it is be- 
lieved that uses beyond that of the customer are 
affecting the amount of the bill. 


When such conditions are found, the customers af- 
fected should be informed. If the error is traceable 
to the company’s fitters, the company should ac- 
knowledge responsibility, credit the one customer 
with the overcharge and debit the other for gas con- 
sumed, but registered on the wrdng meter.” 


The latter creates a problem sometimes difficult 
to adjust, as there may be a refusal to pay the dif- 
ference resulting from the correction of the error. 
These should be adjusted liberally by recognizing 
the company’s position as a contributor to the error 
in billing. 

When it is apparent, however, that the mistake 
was made by other than the company’s employees, 
the customers should be assisted in arriving at an 
adjustment between them, and the records should 
be corrected, but no further participation by the 
company should take place. 


Your committee has heard the expression—‘It 
costs too much to follow such practices.” When you 
consider that Public Service Commissions recognize 
in the rate the difference between a satisfied public 
and a dissatisfied one, the cost of such a program 
is justified. 


“Public Service is a Public Trust.” 



































































C. LB. 


Chairman, Bureau of 


CCIDENT prevention has become a very defi- 
A nite activity of the American Gas Associa- 
tion. In carrying out its program each year 
your Accident Prevention Committee earnestly 
keeps in mind its responsibility to serve the best in- 
terests of your membership by giving such assist- 
ance as will enable the gas industry to fully meet its 
duty in protecting employees and the public against 
possible casualties and property damage. In meet- 
ing this responsibility there is no conflict between 
our duty to the industry, to its employees and to 
the public. Each has an interest in safety and each 
group has manifested that mutual interest by most 
commendable co-operation with the committee. 

Serious and important employment hazards or 
public hazards do not characterize the gas industry. 
True, the possibilities of explosions and gas poison- 
ing exist, but they cannot be classed as hazards pe- 
culiar to the industry. They become hazards or dan- 
gers only under circumstances when reasonable cau- 
tion is not exercised. Heat, light, power, fire, water 
and gas are necessities of civilization. These and 
many others which serve mankind’s requirements 
must be properly handled and used, else they may 
cause injury or damage. 

The real and difficult task in accident prevention is 
to inculcate into the minds of employees and the 
public such reasonable and common sense caution as 
is necessary to properly serve the common interests 
of business and society. Some one has said, “The 
most potent influence for safety will be the awaken- 
ing of the public conscience to the criminality of 
carelessness.” Our efforts have been largely di- 
rected toward some such end by promulgating and 
emphasizing the urgent need for carefulness when 

_and where care is essential. 


Three Separate Agencies 


In performing these duties, this committee has 
been brought into contact with three separate agen- 
cies with which it has had to deal and whose assist- 
ance has made its achievements possible. The head- 
quarters staff of the association has kept in close 
touch with the committee’s work and has kept it in- 
formed of the policies and requirements of the gas 
industry. 

These policies and requirements we have tried to 
meet and in this we have received much assistance 
through the counsel of the executive officers and 
their staff. The second agency or group upon which 
we have had to rely is the membership of the asso- 
ciation. To these we have gone for such information 
and experience as was required in making up our 
admonitions and recommendations. These members 
have very freely and very willingly responded to our 
requests. They have not only helped us in this 
way, but to a greater extent by carrying out the rec- 


*To be delivered at the Wednesday General Ses- 
sion of the A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., 
October 14, 1925. 


Accident Prevention * 


Report of the 1925 committee 





Scott 
Safety, Chicago, IIl. 


ommendations which have from time to time been 
made in committee reports. This disposition to sup- 
port the committee by word and deed is much ap- 
preciated and encourages us in the continuation of 
our work. During the year we have also been 
brought into contact with other public service and 
industrial organizations having a mutual interest in 
our problems and in touch with other safety organ- 
izations such as the National Safety Council and its 
locals which have a particular interest in reaching 
the public who use the product of your plants anf 
the streets upon which your equipment is located. 
From all of these organizations we have received the 
most hearty support and they have welcomed every 
opportunity to advance our purposes for a better 
informed and more careful public. The result of 
these endeavors and the wide influence of these co- 
operating agencies is, we believe, bringing about a 
gradual improvement in the conditions and prac- 
tices which confronted us a few years ago and con- 
sequently more favorable prospect for success in our 
future work. 


Recommendations 


Considering the widely diversified geographic lo- 
cations of the properties represented by the member- 
ship, the difference in size and construction of plants, 
the many ordinances and other conditions and cir- 
cumstances affecting operation and distribution, it 
is impossible to make definite recommendations 
which may in all cases be literally followed. In the 
tace of such conditions it may be necessary to modify 
specific recommendations to meet existing local re- 
quirements. This is particularly true with reference 
to certain installations and methods of operation 
and utilization. It is not intended that all of the 
pronouncements of this committee are to be con- 
sidered as standards, but rather that they are to 
be followed subject to such modifications as may be 
necessary in certain locations. Many parts of the 
reports of the Accident Prevention Committee should 
be used as texts from which information may be 
obtained which will be helpful in solving the par- 
ticular problem involved. 


Selection of Employees 


We would again emphasize the importance of a 
careful selection, instruction, training and super- 
vision of employees. There is no more important 
factor in accident prevention than a close observ- 
ance of this procedure and we very earnestly recom- 
mend those parts of this report which deal with 
various phases of this subject. 

It is now very generally appreciated that effec- 
tive accident prevention by public utilities is re- 
flected in better employment and public relations. 
When properly carried on, it brings the manage- 
ment and the employees into frequent contact and 
results in a better understanding between them. It 
gives the public an opportunity to know. the require- 
ments an? purposes of the utility and establishes a 
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favorable interest in these matters in the minds of 
the public. For these reasons and the others having 
to do with efficiency and economy, no member com- 
pany can afford to disregard the opportunity to 
make accident prevention a distinct part of opera- 
tion and of public policy. 


Resuscitation 

The value of the work which was done by the 
association’s Resuscitation Commission and _ the 
stimulus which has been given to resuscitation work 
by the American Gas Association Meritorious Serv- 
ice and McCarter medals, together with the more 
widespread interest in resuscitation by other public 
utility organizations and the general public, has in- 
dicated to the committee the wisdom of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent joint commission on resus- 
citation, sponsored and financed by the American 
Gas Association, the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and the National Safety Council, to keep 
abreast of resuscitation developments and advise 
these and other organizations as to the best methods 
of resuscitation which may be developed from time 
to time. To this end negotiations are now under way 
whereby the three organizations mentioned will in- 
vestigate the necessity for such a commission as rec- 
ommended by this committee. 


Resuscitation Booklet 

Bearing in mind that many important companies 
of the association operate both gas and electric prop- 
erties the need for a joint booklet on resuscitation 
which will be adaptable to their needs is evident. 
With the further definite knowledge that other na- 
tional organizations are teaching resuscitation by 
the Schafer or Prone Pressure Method and that 
each has some minor variations in technic, it has 
seemed wise to prepare a standard text on this sub- 
ject and active negotiations are now under way by 
the American Gas Association, American Electric 
Railway Association, American Medical Associa- 
tion, American Railway Association, American Red 
Cross, National Electric Light Association, National 
Safety Council, U. S. Bureau of Mines and the U. S. 
Department of Public Health to this end. It is 
hoped that the same will be issued in the near future 
and will, when issued, promote the general adoption 
of what is now recognized to be the one best method 
of resuscitation. 


Bulletins 

This committee has reviewed and made important 
changes in the National Safety Council’s proposed 
pamphlet on the “Safe Use of Gas in the Home,” 
which has been for some time in the process of 
preparation. As the approval of this pamphlet by 
the association must come from the Executive Board, 
the pamphlet is referred to that body for action. 


Conclusions 

If this report is to serve its purpose, it must re- 
ceive proper publicity and careful consideration. It 
is recommended that copies of it be placed in the 
hands of all executives and employees who have the 
opportunity to transmit the recommendations to 
those who may, because of lack of information or 
care, be subject to injury. All superintendents, fore- 
men and others vested with supervisory duties 
should be provided with copies and wherever advis- 


able or conducive to safer operation, the recommen- 
dations herein should be carefully observed. 

It is further recommended that prior reports of 
this committee be secured from headquarters and 
that it be made a part of the duty of the company 
employee in charge of accident prevention to exam- 
ine them, not only for the specific information which 
they contain, which in many cases can be immedi- 
ately applied, but in the interest of general educa- 
tion in this subject. 

Accident Prevention, to be 
continuous part of operation. 


DETAIL REPORT NO. 1 
STATISTICS OF ASPHYXIATION CASES 


The Statistical Committee has continued the col- 
lection of statistics of asphyxiation cases and pre- 
sents in Detail Report No. 1 a fairly comprehensive 
summary which is indicative of actual conditions. 
This shows among other things the need for more 
accurate publicity to distinguish between suicidal 
and other cases, and a more careful selection and care 
of gas consuming appliances. 


effective, must be a 


Number of Companies Reporting from States 


Listed 

FE Oe ek ee ee ere en 
ne. 2 aes haven ey 6 ee be ewe en 2 
Ss. cook pean ae ba eee ewes se 1 
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ENN, - 2 Re RE eer eage 5. Seger 1 
OO Pree TEETER TT Tee 1 
I a. te rd o is cata clan abd: o eee eee eee a 6 
ON ES ee OT eee eC ee 5 
Ee. ct co eal SY cals iia pads acbieaaey sa 5 
NN ts, a a wide gd acm Bintk Werke Wek aOR 1 
EY... B05Gs ey PEWA cop woveperesiecs 1 
i ee nwo ase eh wabes 2 
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New Jereey 2... ccccccccccvccvccsccoes 6 
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Ne ee tn. Se ates wAeehk v.n eae 4 
ESTES EE Ae a aera es ore 2 
Pennsylvania .......cccccccscecccccces 7? 
eS SRS er a ee © eae 3° 
SSOP E OCCT EE. CTT 1 
Pe cc viandenbewe dedectescess 1 
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a ie Be end oe cen sk eee 0-08 1 
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I ty ee | Te 1 
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Total Companies ..........+-+++00: 107 
States represented ........--eeeeeeeeee 37 
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Distribution 


Report of 1925 committee 


i; 8. 


ates 


DEPTH AND GRADES FOR MAIN INSTALLATION 


Question No. 1 
Question No. 13. 
Question No. 17. 


NI WG DO 


Replies to question No. 12 were received from 35 


companies, as follows: 


2 companies reporting 4'6” 
1 company reporting 4’ 

7 companies reporting 36" 
17 “ 3’ 

5 _ nas 2'6” 
1 company reporting 2’ 

E " 1'8" 

l ™ a 1'6” 


The answers to this question indicate that it is 
the general practice throughout the country to lay 
manufactured gas mains with a minimum depth of 
cover from 30” to 42”, depth undoubtedly being gov- 
erned by local conditions, such as water, sewer, elec- 
tric duct laterals, and paving specifications, the 
suburban sections most generally following standard 
practices of the adjacent city. 

Replies to question No. 13 were received from 35 
companies, as follows: 

18 companies reporting—Yes. 

4 companies reporting—Average Frost Line. 
9 companies reporting—No. 

3 companies reporting—No Frost. 

1 company reporting—Depends on conditions. 

While there seems to be a wide variation of opinion 
on this question, we believe it is safe to assume that 
all companies would lay gas mains below the aver- 
age frost line in sizes less than 8”, providing the 
depth of cover was not excessive, if for no other 
reason than to protect the services, providing it be 
a low pressure district main. 

Replies were received from 35 companies, to ques- 


tion No. 7, as follows: 

l company reporting 2” to 12’. 

1 4 1” to 12’. 

3 companies reporting %” to 12’. 

8 ¥%" to 12’. 

8 rs , %”" to 12’. 

3 e - %” to 12’. 

l company reporting 1/16” to 12’. 

1 1/32” to 12’. 

2 companies reporting—Slight bubble as shown on 


spirit level. 
company reporting—Just 
main. 


— 


sufficient to drain 





*Part of report of Distribution Committee, A. G. A. 
Convention, October 14, 1925. 


“What do you consider the minimum depth of cover for main installations?” 
“Should mains be laid below frost?” 
“What is the proper grade to allow on main installations?” 


2 companies reporting—Any grade that is contin- 
uous. 

1 company reporting—If main is not below frost 
line, provisions must be made to drain rap- 
idly. 

1 company reporting—Conditions determine this. 

1 company reporting—With the hills in our com- 
munity we do not have to worry about 
grades. 

1 company reporting—Nearly flat. 


There seems to be a very wide variation of opin- 
ion as to the main grade allowable for gas main 
installations. Local conditions, such as underground 
construction, in some cases compel us to change 
practices adopted as standard, but there is no rea- 
son why a standard minimum main grade should 
not be adopted and carried out where possible. As 
you will note from the answers received, we have 
a variation from 1/32” to 2” in 12 ft. In both cases 
they are the extremes. There is no question that 
the more grade given our main, the less trouble 
we can expect, as mains laid with a good grade 
will drain the condensate very quickly and especially 
where the condensate is heavy, which tvartably 
happens close to the works. There are certain con- 
ditions that require several lengths of pipe to be 
laid nearly level to pass some obstruction, but find 
no good reason why this should be done for any 
great distance, as grade of streets, if followed, will 
in most cases be sufficient to allow for a good drain- 
age. Exceptions may be taken to this remark, from 
our neighbors doing work in congested districts such 
as New York, Brooklyn, or Chicago, and other 
cities, but for the outlying districts of these places, 
conditions should be on a par with gas companies. 


Question No. 15. “What type and size of drip 
should be used on main installations over 5 Ibs.?” 


Thirty-six company representatives answered the 
questions regarding drips. There is considerable 
difference as to practice and opinions as to size of 
drip to be used. It is the general opinion that the 
size of drip should be determined by local condi- 
tions depending on the kind of gas distributed (as 
to moisture content), quantity of gas delivered 
through the line, number of feet of pipe supplying 
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condensate to the drip, distance of drip from works, 
cost of drip pumping, etc. 


From the several answers to the question it is 
noted that the line drip pot, side drip, and pipe drip, 
are in general use, some of the companies using 
one, two or all of the above style of drip depending 
on conditions. 


It is possible that opinions regarding type of drip 
to be used is biased somewhat by local practice in 
past installations and that it would be well to gather 
comparative data on cost of installations, capacity 
and maintenance (including pumping costs) for the 
three types of drip now in general use for some 
definite determination of which type or types best 
suits our requirements (all things considered). 


It is apparent that many of the engineers operat- 
ing large distribution systems favor the so-called 
parallel pipe drip with full opening to line to be 
drained, especially on heavy pumping and transfer 
lines where there is a possibility of considerable 
condensate. This type of drip can be recommended 
as to reliability, cost of installation, cheap mainte- 
nance and flexibility as to capacity required or ease 
of change in capacity when needed. 

Few companies have had any experience with gas 
mains carrying over 5 lbs. pressure and did not ex- 
press an opinion as to proper type drip to be used 
for such conditions. Two companies use a baffle 
tank at plant or in main system near plant while 
others use same type drip as for pressures of 5 lbs. 
and less. 





TYPES AND METHODS 
Question No. 14. “What type and size of drip 


pressure ?” 


OF INSTALLING DRIPS 


should be used on main installations up to 5 lbs. 





USE OF MACHINERY IN MAIN INSTALLATION 


Question No. 18. “To what extent do you use machinery in main or service installations? 


“a. Trenching. 
“b. Backfilling. 


“c. Pavement breaking and breaking earth over installations already made. 


“d. Pushing services. 

“e, Air hammers for making joints. 
“ = ” 

f. Miscellaneous. 


\ 


Question No. 19. “State savings you are making by use of above equipment, over hand oper- 


ation.” 


Question 20. “Submit forms for keeping costs of mechanical work as above.” 





Question No. 18 

Answers were received from thirty-four compa- 
nies to this question. Various types of equipment 
were reported in use. Twenty-one companies report 
using ditchers; thirty companies report using air 
compressors ; eighteen companies report using back- 
filling machinery; six companies report the use of 
pipe pushing machines for service installation; five 
companies report boring for services with augers; 
one company reports having tried pipe pushing ma- 
chines and finding conditions unfavorable; one com- 
pany reports experimenting with pipe pushing ma- 
chine; one company uses a driving machine; one 
company pushes pipe through sand with a water 
jet; eighteen companies report using air equipment 
for caulking joints, principally 12” and over, cast 
lead, lead wool and combination cast lead and ce- 
ment. 


Question 20 
Answers to this question were made by ten com- 
panies and forms of various descriptions submitted 





by nine. These forms are on file at Association 
Headquarters. 


If it is the sense of the committee that cost com- 
parisons of machine work are desirable, suitable 
standard forms should be developed which will fur- 
nish information in such a manner as to make com- 
parison reasonably easy. 


Such data should be boiled down to give net re- 
sults in units of area or volume costs with suffi- 
cient underlying detail, should one care to make a 
study of any situation. The Accounting Section 
Committee on Costs of Motor and Mechanical 
Equipment are working on this subject. 


Question 21 


There were 33 companies replied to this question, 
of which 7 reported no installations, 10 reported be- 
tween 1 and 12 installations, 2 reported installations 
so numerous that they had no record, and 14 re- 
ported records of more than 12 installations. The 
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total number of central heating plants reported in 
actual figures was 10,599, of which 7,130 were re- 
ported by a natural gas company. Only 9 artificial 
gas companies reported 50 installations or more. 


Question 22 


Only 12 companies reported any information in 
reply to this question. Of those reporting, four ap- 
parently confused “co-incident” with “non-incident” 
demand, Only 7 replies were of any value in com- 
puting the diversity factor which, it is presumed, 
was the primary purpose of this question. Only two 
companies reported their method of determining 
the coincident demand. It is probable that the only 
accurate method of determining this demand is by 
the use of a considerable number of recording de- 
mand meters installed in connection with house- 
heating installations. Only one company reports 
the use of demand meters. It is apparent that the 
expense of this determination has prevented the ac- 
cumulation of data which would be of value to the 
entire industry, in estimating the costs .of house- 
heating load. 

A possible alternative to the purchase of a con- 
siderable number of demand recording meters is 
the use of recording pressure meters. A pressure 
meter connected to the furnace manifold, beyond the 
snap valve, would record the time and duration of 
the use of the furnace, due to the pressure fluctua- 
tions on the manifold. The demand of the furnace 
could be determined easily by the use of a stop 
watch, and it would be fair to assume that it would 
not vary materially. This plan would permit the 
use of a considerable number of pressure meters 
already owned by the company. If it were neces- 
sary to purchase additional recording pressure me- 
ters, they would have a more general use for vari- 
ous purposes than recording demand meters. Also 


.the cost per meter.would be materially less. From 


the pressure charts taken on the peak house-heat- 
ing day, it would be possible to determine the maxi- 
mum number of house-heating Uinstallations using 


gas at one time and to obtain the maximum coin- 
cident demand. 


Question 23 


There was some confusion between the terms “co- 
incident” and “non-coincident” demands. Twelve 
companies reported a total demand of 1,247,329 cu. 
ft. per hour for 3,109 installations, or an average ot 
401.2 cu. ft. per hour per installation. No company 
reported the method used in determining the de- 
mands of the installations. 


Question 24 


The three companies having a very large number 
of house-heating installations, report that they have 
no data on this question. One company, with a 
large number of installations, reports—“The winter 
peak days are about 200 per cent over the average 
summer load. When the cold snap comes the load 
will increase in winter at a rate of 20% per day.” 
Another company, with 1,246 central house-heating 
plants, reports—“The load factors for the year end- 
ing May 31, 1924, were as follows: 


Distri- 
Plant bution 

Total Business 57.3% 33.5% 
1,246 Central Heating Plants 25.6% 24.5%” 


Another company with 507 house-heating plants 
replies as follows: “The installation of these heat- 
ing loads on our system has not been noticed as far 
as we can ascertain. During extreme cold weather, 
with heavy winds, a great many people use gas for 
auxiliary heating and that is the load that we have 
felt a great many times during sub-zero weather. 
You will note that the above maximum demand (for 
507 central heating plants) is about 1% of our max- 
imum hour, and this amount would not be notice- 
able to date. With more numerous central: heat- 
ing plant installations we expect that it will affect 
our distribution system to a greater degree, but 
there is apparently nothing to be alarmed at dur- 
ing the immediate future with the present house- 
heating rates.” 





Recommendations Adopted at the 


Distribution 


S a result of the free and full discussion of sub- 
jects presented at the Distribution Confer- 
ence, certain definite recommendations were 

made which, it is believed, will result in a definite 
program towards the clearing up of some differences 
in opinions and the standardizing of certain impor- 
tant practices of distribution operation. 





*Detroit, Michigan, June 11 and 12, 1925. 


Conference’ 


Statistical Data on Life of Pipe 

Very little data is available regarding the life of 
pipe in various localities and under different soil 
conditions. Such data should be very valuable to 
the distribution engineer and it was brought out at 
the conference that the Bureau of Standards has 
a very fine method of recording such data and com- 
piling information. 

It was the opinion of the conference that some 
very valuable data on the life of pipe could be ob- 
tained by co-operating with the Bureau of Stand- 
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ards and the conference went on record as recom- 
mending to the proper authorities of the American 
Gas Association the advisability of such co-opera- 
tion. 


Definition of Terms 


A paper was presented at the conference setting 
up certain definitions for such terms as Demand, 
Load Factor and Diversity Factor. These terms are 
used by the distribution engineer in considering the 
design of a distribution system but there is a di- 
versity of opinion among engineers as to the proper 
meaning of these terms. 


It was the sense of the conference that such terms 
should be standardized but since other branches of 
the gas industry are also interested, any definitions 
should be formulated by a committee composed of 
representatives from all branches of the industry 
interested. 


A motion was made and carried that such a rep- 
resentative committee be appointed which would 
formulate definitions and recommend to the asso- 
ciation as a whole that they be adopted as stand- 
ard. 


Sub-Committees on Pipe Joints 


The discussion of pipe joints by those present at 
the conference very clearly indicated the need of 
some central bureau for the compilation of infor- 
mation regarding various practices of making joints. 
This is especially true in connection with the use 
of cement in joint making, but it is also true, more 
or less, of other types of joints. 


It was the opinion of those attending the con- 
ference that this was one of the most important 
matters before the distribution engineer today and 
a motion was made and carried that the conference 
refer to the Executive Committee of the Distribu- 
tion Committee the advisability of having standing 
committees on cast iron pipe joints, one on bronze 
joints, one on cement joints, and one on combina- 
tion joints.” The Executive Committee considered 
this motion but did not feel that it was possible 
for such sub-committees to be organized so that 
they would function during the present association 
year. The Executive Committee therefore went on 
record as recommending that the 1926 Distribution 
Committee organize sub-committees on pipe joints 
and that these sub-committees obtain full informa- 
tion from various companies as to the manner in 
which they make certain types of joints, their ex- 
perience with the joint, and any other information 
required. The sub-committees should also recom- 
mend to such companies as can do so, the actual 
testing of the joints and specify the nature of the 
tests so that the data will be comparable. These 


sub-committees should be standing committees func- 
tioning year after year. 


Standard Forms for Recording Data Regarding 
Operation of Mechanical Machinery 


The conference recognized the need of a stand- 
ard form for recording costs and other data in con- 
nection with the use of mechanical machinery used 
in the installation and maintenance of mains and 
services, 

The Accounting Section of the American Gas As- 
sociation has a committee for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing cost records of this kind and the confer- 
ence recommended that the Distribution Section 
have one or more representatives on this commit- 
tee so that the form would be both acceptable for 
accounting records and for engineering data. 


Change in Present Pipe Standards Suggested 


There was considerable discussion at the confer- 
ence regarding the depth of bell on the larger sized 
pipes and some engineers expressed the opinion that 
the depth of the bell on pipe sizes 16 inch and larger 
should be increased. It was recognized that such 
a recommendation would entail considerable expense 
to the manufacturers of pipe because of new pat- 
terns, and that before such a change was recom- 
mended, it should be definitely decided whether it 
was justified. 


It was decided that this was a matter to be taken 
up by the Committee on Cast Iron Pipe Standards 
and was referred to the chairman of that commit- 
tee. - 


The August issue of the American Gas Association 
Monthly contains a questionnaire which the Com- 
mittee on Cast Iron Pipe Standards has addressed 
to company members asking their opinions on cer- 
tain changes in pipe standards. It is hoped that 
distribution engineers will consider carefully these 
questions and reply to them so that the Cast Iron 
Pipe Standards Committee can determine whether 
or not the recommendation of such changes is jus- 
tified. 


Specifications for Demand Meters 


The 1925 Distribution Committee organized a 
sub-committee on demand meters for the purpose 
of compiling a set of recommendations which would 
provide information to the manufacturers of such 
meters as to just what the gas industry desired in 
the form of a demand meter. 

This committee presented its report at the Dis- 
tribution Conference and it was accepted. The 
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committee has forwarded copies of these recom- 
mendations to all manufacturers-who may be inter- 
ested in the construction of such a meter. 

The recommendations of the Demand Meter Com- 
mittee are published in these proceedings. 


Inadequate House Pipe in Old Buildings 


One of the company members brought up for dis- 
cussion at the conference the need of some action 


designed to remedy conditions of inadequate house 
piping in old buildings arising out of increased use 
of gas. 


The conference adopted a resolution recommend- 
ing that American Gas Association Headquarters 
consider the appointment of a committee to draft a 
model ordinance designed to take care of inade- 
quate house pipe in old buildings. 





Gas Demand Recording Meters 


Recommendations of the committee of the gas association 


H.. C. Deffenbaugh 


Chairman, Rochester Gas & Electric Corpn., Rochester, N. Y. 


Field of Application 


principal field of usefulness in industrial and 

large house-heating applications, since in 
these fields is to be found the widest fluctuation in 
gas demand. For general application in cases where 
the larger part of the load consists of domestic use 
including incidental house-heating, it will be nec- 
essary to develop a device of low cost in order to 
make its use practicable. 


The Type of Device Required 


Te gas demand measuring device will find its 


It may be either a complete unit consisting of a 
gas meter with which is incorporated the demand 


’ «device; it may be a demand attachment to any 


standard type of gas meter, or it may be a sep- 
arate attachment which may be connected in the 
gas service line at the consumier’s meter. 

It is probable that the largest field of usefulness 
of a demand attachment will be that where the de- 
mand device can be attached to the meter by the 
company. With such an instrument, no change in 
the metering installation would be necessary and it 
would not be necessary for the companies to buy 
a large supply of different sized metering units in 
order to take care of their needs.. The use of such 
an attachment would be limited entirely to instal- 
lations where all consumption could be measured 
through one meter as the difficulty in providing 
a demand instrument which would totalize the read- 
ings of a bank of meters would make such an adap- 
tation prohibitive. It seems imperative that a large 
volume gas meter be developed to take the place 
of a bank of five to thirty meters which are often 
required to measure the consumption of a large in- 
dustrial gas consumer. In the development of such 
a meter, it should be a simple matter to adapt to it 
a demand device so that not only the consumption 
but the demand could be obtained. 


Method of Recording Demand 


The demand element may be either an indicat- 
ing or a recording instrument. In the large ma- 
jority of cases, the indicating type will be used. The 
recording type, that is, an instrument which records 
on a chart or printed strip the hour by hour con- 
sumption would generally be used only where the 
hourly load curve is desired or where an off-peak 
rate is given. If, for instance, the day demand and 
the night demand both were required, then the re- 
cording type of instrument would be necessary. 


Operation of Device 


If operated by a clock, it shall have a period of 
at least one week between re-winding, changing 
charts or records. If a one-month clock could be 
obtained, it would be of great advantage to the gas 
companies in eliminating the weekly trips for wind- 
ing. 


Demand Interval 


It shall show the average demand -over a time 
interval of either fifteen minutes, thirty minutes 
or one hour. By demand is meant the maximum 
average rate at which gas is consumed. If the de- 
vice is set to register the maximum half-hour con- 
sumption, then the hourly demand is taken as twice 
the maximum half-hour reading. 


Pressure Drop 


Its operation shall be such that it will cause lit- 
tle or no pressure drop in consumer’s gas supply. 
This feature is more important on low pressure arti- 
ficial gas supply than in high pressure or natural 
gas systems. 





